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Our friends all know Sulpho-Napthol and 
its many uses so well that we want them to 
know about Sulpho-Napthol Toilet Soap, 
which is a necessity, besides a luxury—espe- 
cially during warm weather. It’s a skin 
: : | | soap. High merit places it in a class by 
Ura or Quality fe 1 | itself 

" F bs and a Sulpho-Napthol Toilet Soap is de- 
| ereya omy c S a kK e lightfully emollient, cleansing, healing, and 

C } | above all, curative and preventative. Itisa 
wonderful germ-killer. Sulpho-Napthol 
Toilet Soap keeps the skin soft and white, 
prevents the corrosive effect of excessive perspi- 
ration, overcomes skin affections, and prevents 
infection where the skin has been bruised or broken. 


half- pound 


carton 










































Sample mailed free on request. Try it once and be convinced. 
For sale by druggists and grocers. 


SULPHO-NAPTHOL CO., 4 Torrey Bldg., 14 Medford St., Boston. 
SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., Selling Agents, 88 Broad St., Boston. 
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les and Illustrated Premium List. 8ROWNELL & FIELD CO., 
Autocrat Coffee, Tea, etc., send us his name. Providence, R. I. 
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Make 
Your Own 
Ice Cream 

and 


You Know 
It's Good 


Smoother, richer, better 
ice cream—more wholesome, purer 
ices—a more tempting variety of frozen desserts than 
you could possibly buy anywhere can be made at home, 
in four minutes, with the 


- Triple Motion 


WHITE MOUNTAIN 


Ice Cream Freezer 







It stirs three ways at once by just turning the handle. This 
triple motion produces an indescribably fine-grained, creamy result. 
Lumpy or coarse ice cream is an impossibility with the White 
Mountain Freezer. 


Make ice cream often—it nf 


is wholesome when made at is _Tapiocs sor 
home, for you know what is URI” Ann 67° } 
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in it, and with the White 
Mountain Freezer it is easy 
and rapid—four minutes at 
the light-turning handle, and 
it is done. 
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Frozen desserts are the Cook’s 
frequent and inexpen- 


sive luxuries in homes possessing a White Every Need 


Mountain Freezer. there’s a 


“Frozen Dainties”” FREE—A Book for You. 
Exact instructions for making Ice Cream, Ices, Sherbets, Stickney G Poor 


Frozen Puddings, Fruits, etc. Send for it: you'll enjoy it. 
Product 
The White Mountain Freezer Co., 


DEPT. H, NASHUA, N. H. »h 
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IN OW from their point of 

view the two tramps 
were individuals who 
had suffered intolerable wrong ; 
and having, by untiring exer- 
tions, caught up with the show, 
they designed somehow or other 
to ‘‘take it out’’ of those ‘‘Saxon 
Samsons”’ a hundred times over. 
In fact, they felt that they were 
showing magnanimity enough 
in giving up any intention of 
“taking it out’’ of that deserter, 
**Red.”’? As for Red, he did not 








know all that. He only knew that ‘‘Fat’’ was | him. 
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finger. Then he returned that 
tent-stake to the pole wagon as 
imperturbably as he had entered 
into the affair. 

Red worked his way close in to 
‘‘Say!” he said. ‘‘How long did it take 


grasping at his arm. He backed up till he| you to learn to do that?’’ 


was against the canvas of the menagerie tent. 
And ‘“‘Elephants!’’ he yelled loudly. 
phants !’’ 
there beside him in about seven seconds. 

‘‘Well, what are you lookin’ for?’’ 


cried ‘Cut Nose.”’ . 


‘‘Nothin’ at all,’’ answered McNally, 
with calmness. 

Fat still kept his hold. ‘‘All right, 
then,’’ he said, fiercely, ‘‘you run back 
to where you belong!’’ 

“‘T guess,’’ returned Elephants, even 
more serenely, ‘‘that me and Redney 
here belongs together.’’ Saying which, 
he caught the hand still gripping Red, 
and gave it a swift twist that was like 
jiujitsu. 

Fat let go with a jerk of pain, that 
flamed up at once into fury. The back 
of a pole wagon was only a few yards 
away. He rushed for it, pulled out a 
pipe-wrench as big as a war-club, and 
turned back on the same rush at 
MeNally. 

MeNally dropped to within two feet 
of the ground. And he had not merely 
ducked. He shot himself forward on all 
fours. 

His fingers closed about Fat’s ankles, 
and with a cry of foundered helpless- 
ness, the tramp fell on the back of his 
neck. All the fight was jarred out of 
him before he had begun. 

Nor did it stop there. Elephants, small 
as he was, leaped upon him like a cat, 
twisted the pipe- wrench away, and 
jumped to his feet again. 

But he had still to deal with Cut Nose. 

Cut Nose’s hand had gone behind him. 
When it came out it was holding a knife. 
And he sprang at the ‘‘animal man’’ 
like a big black adder. 
- At first Red thought that this time 
Elephants was running away. But when 
the little keeper had reached that pole 
wagon, he flung the wrench behind him, 
and pulled out something else. It was 
a circus tent-stake, a five-foot length of hickory 
thicker than a man’s arm. It seemed to Red 
that he might as well have thought of defend- 
ing himself with a cordwood stick. 

**You can’t work that trick again!’’ cried 
Cut Nose,.and he tried to close. 

The next quarter-minute taught Red some 
principles of defensive tactics that were entirely 
new to him. 

Elephants spread his hands about a foot 
apart, so that he could whirl his stake in either 
direction. The knife clashed slitheringly down 
one end of it; and the other end swung low 
and caught Cut Nose across the knee. 

He yelped with pain, and then springing 
from his left leg, tried to close in again. 

Two other circus men ran up, but McNally 
refused their help. ‘‘It’s all right, boys, it’s 
all right! No cause for any excitement what- 
ever!’”? And he seemed simply to have met 
Cut Nose’s rush by turning half-round. But 
the heavy stake spun like a drum-major’s 
baton—and now Cut Nose’s left hand went 
down. 

He shook it as if he had hurt his ‘‘funny- 
bone,’’ and came on again. 

This time Elephants stepped suddenly and 
swiftly backward. Cut Nose’s full weight 
came upon his injured leg. That threw him to 
one side and uncovered his guard. The stake 
swung through a quarter-circle, and the man 
with the knife received it on the back of his 
thick-set neck. He went over sprawling on all 
— The knife flew a dozen feet ahead of 

im. 

MeNally ' picked it up and slid it into his 
boot-leg. ‘I’m goin’ to have a trunkful of 
these things,’’ he said, ‘‘if I keep on.’’ 

Cut Nose began limpingly to follow Fat from 
the ‘‘lot.”? ‘*You think,’ he said, almost 
crying in his fary, ‘‘oh, maybe you think 
that this is the endin’ of this, but it’s only 
just the beginnin’ !’’ 

McNally watched them go, beating a ‘tattoo 
on his cloven chin with his first and second 


‘* About fifteen years,’’ said Elephants. ‘‘ And 


‘*Ele- | you’ve had a first-rate chance just now to see 
At that call, ‘‘Elephants’’ was out| what happens to people who try to do their 


DRAWN BY ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN. 
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“IF YOU DON'T CATCH HIM... MAYBE 


fightin’ with knives. Yes,’’ he added, ‘‘and 
unless you’re a reg’lar windy-mouth, you 
don’t need to fight more’n three or four times 
in your life at that!’’ 

‘*But you—you said you had near a trunkful 
of knives by this time!’’ 

‘‘Oh,’’ returned Elephants, contemptuously, 
‘‘of course there’s always some little trouble or 
other keepin’ order on the lot. But it’s a good 
five years since I’ve done any fightin’,’’ and he 
began to send his audience ‘‘back to their regi- 
ments.’’ 

‘“Now, boys, now, boys, you’ve all got your 
work to do. You’ve had 
more sensation to-day than 
is good for your health — 
and a mighty sight too 
much for the good of the 
show. So try to get it out 
of your systems again !’’ 

Red watched him with 
an admiration that could 
not be expressed by any 
words on earth. Yet 
against all logic, too, he 
felt a little sorry for Fat 
and Cut Nose. He knew 
they would never rest till 
they had got even with the 
show. Very likely they 
would go after him, too. 

But just the same, they i 
had his secret sympathy. 


again : 
pinched, or anythin’. 
want you to —”’ 
‘‘Well, in that we go by the G. M. 
whatever his reason is, the G. M. hasn’t much 
belief in the good of arrestin’ people. But 


Of course I wouldn’t 


—I dunno!’’ 








And | 
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the very last place where we 
might have looked for it—he 
had also come face to face with 
that very sobering question, the 
maintenance of the reign of law. 


extremely worth while to be. 





‘*Togo’’ and ‘‘Nogo’’ would come into it and 
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HE BREAK... A NECK, OR SOMEDINGS.” 


| climb up on a trapeze and begin to ‘‘do stunts.”’ 
| Their Japanese manager had once been a pro- 
| fessional wrestler, and when the pair tried to | 
take a ‘‘fall’’ out of him, it was a sight worth | 


have been put on the bills as the ‘‘ Japanese 
Octopus !’’ 

In the big top, too, one could always be sure 
of finding one of the troupes of acrobats practis- 
ing ‘‘new business.’’ 


of steel tubing, from which hung a pair of leather 
slings. In those slings, by a sort of life- 
belt, the apprentice acro- 
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‘*The big top’’ was one of them. Sometimes | mothers! 





| blaces,’’ 


going a thousand miles to see. They should | 
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for that. And as for Red, the 
thought of Hans’s position was 
enough to stop his smile. He 
had a respect for him which 
only halted short of awe. He 
had had his experience of sup- 
porting people in the two or 
three days he had had to sup- 
port Fat and Cut Nose, and he 
had learned from that! 

Their second afternoon in 
Cleveland he ventured to speak 
to Hans about it. 

‘*Heh,’’ he said, “if it was 


When no performance was going on, there | me, I wouldn’t get any sleep at night, thinkin’ 
were several different places where it was| about things! 


I once heard of a fellow sup- 

his grandmother— but great - grand- 
Skids !’’ 

‘*Many nights I haf not slept,’’ said Hans. 


portin’ 


‘And Big Heinie says you been 
supportin’ her ever since you been 
eleven.’’ 


‘‘Ja. But when I was eleven only, 
it was not schlecht—so badt. I wass 
too young to feel der respon—responiss 
—I had not began to think thereon 
alretty.’’ 

‘‘Heh! Then if I was you, I wouldn’t 
think about it now.’’ 

** Aber, now must I think of it !’’ cried 
Hans, with tragedy. ‘‘Neffer can I 
make her take care mit herself! It is 
Siirchtbar—tierce! The last winter I 
am home she will not wear her head- 
shawl to hang the clothes out. And 
when I buy her another yet, she lays 
it by the chest away for her jubileejahr 
—till she iss a huntert! When I get her 
a pair American rubbers from New York 
back, she puts them on the parlor for a 
curiosity !’’ 

What could anybody do in a case like 
that? 

And from further acquaintance with 
Hans, Red discovered that there was 
another and a secret matter which 
afflicted him even more than that great- 
- grandmother. While in America he had 
always travelled with the Miillers. They 
had become like parents to him. And 
this season with ‘‘The Big Show’’ was 
almost certain to be their last. 

Like most people in circus life, they 
had for years been talking of getting 
out of it and going into something else ; 
to own-an American farm was Big 
Heinie’s idea of earthly happiness. 
Until this year, though, it had been only 
talk. But now there was that ‘‘leedle 
Heinie,’’ and some seven times a day 
did that mighty father of his observe 
with a steadily increasing anxiety that 
‘‘cireusses wass derrible dangerous 
and that ‘‘somedings would happen mit 
dot leedle feller yet !’’ The fact that little Heinie 
was hundreds of miles away with his Aunt 
Elsa in New York made no difference at all. 

And Hans knew, too, that little Mrs. Miillér, 
Spartan and sinewy and matter-of-fact as she 
might seem to be, also had her feelings in that 
matter. Only it was she who looked after the 
Miiller treasury ; and she had not been able to 


| persuade herself that they would have enough 


They would set up a méchanique, a tall frame | 


| bat was suspended. He| 


backward from the 
brawny shoulders of one 

‘*ground man’’ to another, 
in the least danger of 
falling. 

When, too, some lad was 
being trained for an act 
which did not allow of the 
assistance of the méchan- 
|  ique, several of the older 
gymnasts from the other 
troupes always gathered 
in as ‘“‘safety men.’’ If 
J the apprentice slipped, the 


way in which they had | apology. 
That night he spoke to Elephants about it | him before ever he seemed to have begun to| cate gasoline fixtures only waiting to be put 
‘‘But you never tried to have them | 


fall amazed Red beyond words. 


could somersault high in | great - grandmother, 
the air, or throw himself | alone. 


and yet never put himself | Ohio and western Pennsylvania. 





in the bank for savings to buy that farm 
until the autumn. Yet that tug of war between 
little Heinie and The Big Show was at times 
a desperate one—and when little Heinie did 
win, if Hans was to continue supporting his 
he would be altogether 


They had stayed three days in Cleveland. 
Then they had struck southward for a week of 
| “‘one-day stands’’ in the coal and oil towns of 
And so far 
they had seen no more of Fat and Cut Nose. 
The pair had almost left Red’s mind when they 
reéntered it with a rush. 

Thursday of that week Cut Nose, or some 
one very like him, was seen near the circus 
trains. The same afternoon the main gasoline 
plant was blown up. And it was not the kind 
of explosion that could have taken place by 
accident ! . 

Red had feelings over it that sent him to the 
‘*G. M.’’ in the bitterness of humiliation and 
But the repair-car contained dupli- 
the G. M. 


| together ; had already got a gang 


| **If you don’t catch him,’’ said ‘‘ Big Heinie,”’ | | of men to work upon it, and save that he had 


they were teaching Hans, ‘ 
leg, or an arm, or a neck, or somedings. 


|ach du lieber, what shall that great-grand- | 
|to be out an illuminating plant, surely that’s 
It was evident that the Saxon Samsons con- | no reason why you should stop illuminating us 


about these two good friends of yours, I dunno | mother do then?’’ 


But Hans’s own attitude more than made up|again. At 


|}oneday, as Red sat by and watched, when | also been conferring with the circus detectives, 
‘maybe he break a! he appeared to regard the affair as quite in the 
And, | natural order of things. 


‘Why, son,’’ he said, ‘‘because we happen 


Red had begun to see some of those inter-| sidered the support of a great-grandmother a} with that grin of yours.’’ 
esting adventures with which he had felt the | matter that might be joked about! 
whole life of big shows must be filled ; but—in | 


‘jlluminate’’ 
benevolently 


And then Red promptly began to ‘ 
which the G. M. 























suggested that if they caught Cut Nose they 
might forgive him and offer him that job of 
‘*human egg’’! He was the kind of great man 
for Red! 

But grin once more though he might, Cut 
Nose and Fat were on his conscience sorely. 
He had ‘‘belonged’’ nearly two weeks now. 
He had got to the stage when he never said 
anything but ‘‘we’’ when speaking of The Big 
Show. He had begun by feeling at home only 
in the cook tent. By the end of that second 
week he was friends with nearly everybody on 
the lot. 

But if you were comparing things, it was still 
the menagerie tent and the society of McNally 
and “‘Coakeney” that chiefly delighted the home- 
less boy. They continued to be jokers, par- 
ticularly Coakeney. But often, too, perhaps 
to give their imaginations a much-needed rest, 
they would confine themselves entirely to the 
simple facts. 

And, indeed, when they were talking about 
the elephants, which with Red still held the 
supremacy of fascination, they did not have to 
use their imaginations at all. Red had noticed 
in the beginning that the keepers spoke to them 
just as if they were human beings. It was, 
‘*Pali, stop mussing yourself up in the dust 
like that. Anybody’d think you were about 
five years old!’? And Pali, far down at the 
end of the swaying gray line, would be properly 
ashamed, and act as became her years for the 
next two hours. 

As for the little fellows, they were always 
trying to bunt each other over, just as bad boys 
brace their feet and shoot each other off a bench. 
But when McNally ‘‘dropped down’’ on them, 
in a jiffy they were as solemn as owls; and 
they looked wonderingly round to see who could 
have been making all the row. 

Then, a minute later, when their call came to 
start for the performing tent, they would all 
begin to shove and elbow at once, to be first in 
the line. 

Those small-boy elephants were very partic- 
ular about having their own place, too, at the 
table—or, if you like, at the feeding-trough. 
If anybody else was given it, there would be 
trouble right away. ‘To Red, it was for all the 
world like supper-time in the ‘‘newsies’ ’’ 
lodging-house. 

MeNally desired in particular to make him 
acquainted with Deva, the biggest elephant of 
all, and he taught him words of ‘‘elephant 
talk’? to try on her. Thus ‘‘tutt’’ is stop; 
‘‘mail’ is go quicker; ‘‘tutt cum min’ is 
come back to me; and so on. 

And sometimes Deva did things which she 
could hardly have been told how to do in Eng- 
lish and elephant talk both together. One day 
of rain, when a six-ton pole wagon stuck in a 
mud-hole, she was called upon to get it out 
again. 

First she merely tried the shoving power 
of those huge, bulbous brows of hers. But 
she only drove the big van farther in; then 
she brought her elephant brain to the busi- 
ness, and curling her trunk round a wheel, 
she both pushed and lifted at the same time. 
That six-ton pole wagon punted ahead as lightly 
as a baby carriage! 

It was Red’s familiarity with the menagerie 
staff which led the cook-tent ‘‘boss’’ to take 
him away from his regular work a little after 
five that Saturday, and send him over to the 
animal ‘‘boss’’ with a message concerning the 
supply of fresh meat. Most of the keepers had 
gone out for supper,—for supper is a very early 
meal when a circus is making one-day stands,— 
but their chief was sitting in his usual place 
beside the camels. 

When he had taken in that message, he 
started off for the manager’s office. 

Red had crossed the tent again to return to 
his brothers of the ‘‘dishwash’’ squad, when 
Mrs. Miiller came in. She, too, was on her 
way to supper. Red slowed up and sent her 
back an engaging grin. 

She returned it with maternal interest. But 
according to her habit, she had an eye on her 
‘*peasts’’? in the big red cages, as well. She 
had just passed the cage of Pluto, the black 
panther, when she stopped, turned, and looked 
again. 

Her face darkened. ‘‘Somebody haf left a 
bone mit him again, a second time yet this 
week |’? 

Red came closer, and saw that one of the 
animal’s cheeks was puffed out as if from a 
case of toothache. 

‘*In the Java junkle he know how to get it 
out alone unhelped,’’ said Mrs, Miiller, angrily. 
‘*Now must I do it!’ 

**Can’t I get somebody ?’’ said Red. 

A green young elephant man had crossed over 
toward them, but he did not volunteer to 
help. 

Mrs. Miller had pulled her key-chain from 
her girdle, and was under the guard-rope. She 
mounted the steps at the end of the cage, 
snapped open the door, and entered. Walking 
quickly down to the mouthing beast, she rolled 
its head under her arm, thrust two fingers in 
behind the long, spiky canines to keep the jaws 
open, and with a sudden jerk had that knuckle 
of beef in the sawdust. 

According to the story-books, the animal 
should at once have been filled with gratitude ; 
but he showed anything but that. He growled 
deeply, and backed to the other end of his den. 




















He stopped directly in front of the door, and | continued to be her principal emotion. “I should 


his bristling lips drew up with a vicious, | my whip haf had!’’ she exclaimed. 


grating guttural. 
Mrs. Miiller had gone in angry, and anger 


**? Raus 
mit you!’’ and she started down the cage. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





[Mi R. MILLER likes to be comfortable, 

and is undoubtedly fat, two facts which 
interfere somewhat with his desire to 
dress carefully. 

Periodically, at the instigation of his wife 
and daughters, he visits a fashionable tailor, 
and brings home samples of cloth, which each 
member of the family scrutinizes, ravels, burns 
threads of, and finally pronounces upon. Then, 
under the impression that he has selected the 
material, he orders a new suit. 

For a day or two after it comes home Mr. 
Miller bears himself with immense dignity. 
He may be seen surreptitiously admiring his 
big shoulders in the mirrors about the house. 
He stops in the street to brush imaginary lint 
from his flawless sleeves, and elicits congratu- 
lations from his friends upon his neat appear- 
ance. Then he comes home tired some night, 
and sits down in his bulging old chair. He 
crosses his fat legs, shoves his coat up in the 
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can possibly have got it, but, anyway, you will 
have to have a new suit right off. You’d better 
step in and get some samples to-day.’’ 

Mr. Miller put on an old suit and departed, 
anxiously speculating as to where he could 
have run into any fresh paint. He suspected 
no guile in Estelle. 

On his way down-town he dropped in to see 
his tailor. ‘‘Ever take paint off clothes?’’ he 
asked. 

‘Certainly ; take it off so you’d never know 
it had been on.’’ ; 

Mr. Miller postponed looking at samples, and 
went to his office comforted. He pictured his 
triumph when he should tell his rejoicing 
family that he need not after all discard that 
checked suit. 

At noon it occurred to him that he might 
find some of them assisting at a rummage sale 
which the Charitable Union was conducting in 
adown-town store. He hastily ate his luncheon 
and went round that way, 
pausing to stare curiously 
in at the window. There, 
swinging from .a gas-jet, 
the star of that forlorn col- 
lection, was his checked 
coat ! 

Amazement, comprehen- 
sion, indignation surged 
through his breast. 

He entered the shop, 
determined to deal justice 
to any of his deceitful kin 
who might be at hand ; but 
none of them were there, 
and he meekly bought back 

his coat from a young 
woman who evidently 
did not know him, as 
she expatiated at great 
length upon the bar- 
gain he was getting. 
He did not take the 
coat to the tailor. He 
did not feel that the 
faint spatters of paint 
here and there needed 
any special skill spent 
upon them, since they 
were practically invisi- 
ble already. He took 
it to the office, and 
sadly hung it up there, 
resolved to wear it 
about town if he chose, 
and to use it to point a 
moral when he should 


THE STAR OF THAT FORLORN COLLECTION WAS 


HIS CHECKED COAT. 


back, and loses himself in the evening news- 
paper with a sigh of content. 

His daughters open their lips to remonstrate, 
but their mother shakes her head at them, so 
they only pat the thinning hair on top of his 
head and exchange deprecating glances when 
he gets up to go out to dinner and discloses 
three horizontal folds across the back of his 
coat, which were not included in the tailor’s 
scheme. 

One of his friends is a tall, spare man, who 
rather becomingly affects somewhat pronounced 
checks. Many a time has Mr. Miller determined 
to get such a check for himself, only to become 
later the resigned proprietor of a plain twill or 
a hair-line stripe. The summer the girls and 
their mother went to Europe he realized this 
dear ambition. When he met them at the dock 
on their return, he attributed their afflicted 
looks to a lingering reminiscence of seasick- 
ness. 

He was urged to get a new suit very early 
that autumn, on account of the danger of pneu- 
monia, apprehended for him by his family, 
and he did not see his checked clothes again till 
housecleaning time the next spring, when he 
stumbled upon them in an effert to unearth his 
straw hat. 

He emerged from a closet with the coat over 
his arm.¢ ‘*Ellen,’’ said he, ‘‘isn’t this a hand- 
some piece of goods? It won’t be necessary 
for me to get any new suit this summer. I 
almost forgot I had this one. I’ll take it right 
down now and have it pressed.””? He beamed 
with gratification, and during the week that 
he wore the coat he continually called the 
attention of the family to its merits, which, 
after the first day or two, they also affirmed. 

Then, for some festivity, he donned a frock 
coat, and when he would have changed back 
into his every-day garb, his married daughter 
presented herself with a face expressing grave 
commiseration. ‘‘Pa,’’ said she, ‘‘there’s paint 
on your checked coat. I don’t see where you 





make up his mind to 

charge the family with 
their duplicity. He meditated weighty sar- 
casms, as, ‘‘Why didn’t you take my checked 
trousers to the rummage sale, too, or did you 
give those to the garbage man?’’ 

But when he reached home that night Estelle 
was crying her eyes out over the loss of her 
new diamond ring, which her husband had just 
given her, the whole house was in an uproar, 
the baby’s sand-pile was being raked, and 
Bessie was composing an advertisement caleu- 
lated to convince any thief who might have 
taken the ring that he was known and would 
shortly be apprehended. 

Mr. Miller joined whole-heartedly in the 
search, and as time passed and the ring was 
not recovered, he afforded his dear ones the 
welcome diversion of selecting for him a neat 
pepper-and-salt cloth for a suit. This he sub- 
missively wore, while dust gathered on the 
broad shoulders of the checked coat hanging in 
his office wardrobe, the replevin of which he 
magnanimously refrained from mentioning. 

Meanwhile the mania of search took posses- 
sion of the family. Visitors looked affronted 
when one of the girls or their mother, having 
obviously let her attention wander, abruptly 
crossed the room to stick a prying finger into 
the hem of a portiére or to turn a vase upside 
down or to peer darkly into the recesses of the 
piano. Estelle’s preoccupation became so marked 
that the others watched her with some suspense, 
till one day she burst out: 

“‘Oh, do you think I could have lost my ring 
in one of the pockets of that coat of pa’s, the 
day I emptied them to get it ready for the 
rummage sale ?’’ 

‘‘Why, Estelle Archer, I shouldn’t be a bit 
surprised !’’ Bessie exclaimed. 

‘You have no one to blame but yourself, 
then,’’ said Mrs. Miller, severely. ‘‘I am sure 
I could have cleaned the paint off from that 
coat if you hadn’t been in such haste to get it 
out of the house.’’ 

Estelle nodded her head sorrowfully.. “I 








am afraid all the time pa will ask where it is, 
and I’1l have to tell him what I did with it,’’ 
she acknowledged. 

‘*But, mother,’’ remonstrated Bessie, ‘‘pa 
looked so pudgy in that coat.’’ 

‘*And it was lovely for the rummage sale. I 
don’t doubt that some poor man is wearing it 
who is truly thankful to have bought it so 
cheap.’’ 

‘*T think that’s very likely,’’ interposed their 
mother, dryly, ‘‘but the question is whether 
you can ever find that fortunate person; and 
whether, supposing you did lose the ring in a 
pocket of that coat and he found it, you can 
get him to give it back again.’’ 

‘*The first thing to do is to find out who sold 
the coat,’’ said Bessie; and the trio of eager 
inquirers set to work at once at a task which 
proved even more difficult than they had feared. 

After much patient research, the progress of 
which developed upon the faces of the ex- 
managers of the rummage sale a permanently 
bored expression, they learned that a girl who 
was now away at college had sold the coat toa 
‘*fat, oldish man.’’ 

‘*We can certainly find it now!’’ said Bessie, 
scornfully. ‘‘There are not more than ten 
thousand fat, oldish men in the eity.’’ 

Doggedly she and Estelle kept up the search, 
occasionally aided by their mother, but always 
ridiculed by Estelle’s husband. 

They went down to the railroad-station one 
afternoon to meet a friend. The train was late, 
and while they stood waiting, the autumn wind 
snatched a roll of music from Estelle’s arm and 
sent it flitting and dodging down the platform. 
A man caught it, and stepped toward them to 
return it. They stood transfixed, for he was a 
fat, oldish man, evidently poor, because in 
spite of the bitter wind, he had not any over- 





‘coat; and he wore pa’s coat, with the knowing 


little welt in the cuffs, smart buttons and all. 

Each of the girls gave the other a vigorous 
nudge. Here, by a miraculous chance, was the 
needle in the haystack. 

Bessie started forward, but the stuttering, 
awkward words died upon her tongue. As the 
man handed over the music, he lifted his hat. 
He had a kind, tired face, and he smiled 
vaguely, as if he might be thinking of his own 
tall and pretty daughters at home. 

Estelle murmured her thanks; but where 
was the carefully rehearsed inquiry which 
should probe the details of the purchase of the 
coat without affronting the purchaser? Alas! 
Thrilling with excitement, choking with eager 
words, the sisters stood painfully dumb. When 
the man turned away, they assailed each other: 

‘‘Why in the world didn’t you speak ?’’ 

‘‘Why didn’t you?’’ 

‘‘It was your ring!’’ said Bessie, bitterly. 
“T simply could not ask that poor, nice man if 
he bought his coat at our rummage sale !’’ 

Through angry tears they watched their 
father’s coat proceed across the tracks to the 
tail of an outgoing train. Noticing the direc- 
tion of their glances, an acquaintance enlight- 
ened them. 

‘*Know who that is?’’ said he. ‘*That’s 
G. Preston Jenks, president of this railroad 
system. He is on from New York in his 
private car. It’s out on that farthest track. 
I’ve just been out there to look at it. I tell 
you it’s magnificent !’’ 

To look for the checked coat constantly, to 
talk about it frequently, to be everlastingly 
obsessed by it, must inevitably result in its 
being mentioned in the presence of Mr. Miller. 

‘*What coat is that?’’? he demanded, when 
this occurred. 

‘‘Oh, don’t you remember that old checked 
coat of yours, the one that got paint on it? 
We took it to the rummage sale,’’ Bessie 
explained, drearily. 

**T guess I know that,’’ said her father, in 
an injured tone, all his sense of outrage 
promptly reviving at this reminder. ‘‘I went 
there and got it.’’ 

The family sat and stared; then they all 
shouted together, ‘‘You did!’’ ‘‘Were you the 
fat, oldish man?’’? ‘‘Where is it now?’’ 

“It is down at my office,’’ he retorted, with 
dignity. ‘‘Is there some other show you were 
thinking of giving it to?’’ 

‘*There’ll be a car in about two minutes,’’ 
said Bessie; and seizing somebody else’s hat, 
she led a rush for the corner, with all the 
others scurrying after. 

The elevator had stopped running in the 
office - building, and they trooped up -stairs 
together. Nobody had much breath left when 
they finally stood in the office, while Mr. Miller 
dived into the closet. Even when he emerged 
in triumph, holding the much-wanted coat 
aloft, there was no hurry on the part of his 
family to put their hopes to a test. 

‘*T’m afraid to look in those pockets !’’ wailed 
Estelle, sitting weakly down upon the nearest 
chair; but her father valiantly thrust his hand 
into one pocket after another, and forthwith 
pulled out the ring. 

Its owner gazed at it, sparkling again upon 
her finger, with a chastened spirit. ‘Talk 
about lucky chances!’’ said she. ‘‘Pa must 
have gone round to that rummage sale about 
five minutes after I hung his coat in the window 
and came away.’’ 

On the car going home, they hilariously dis- 
cussed the whole affair, Bessie and Estelle 
gratefully celebrating their narrow escape from 









































asking the president of a great railroad if he 
had bought his coat at a rummage sale. 

** And as for pa,’’ said Bessie, contemplating 
her father with undisguised admiration, ‘‘when 
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OHN CALVIN was born on July 
10, 1509. During the present 

{2878 summer, in the city of Geneva, 
the four hundredth anniversary of his birth 
will be celebrated, and the foundation-stone of 
a@ monument in honor of his memory will be 
laid. To the ordinary tourist this watch- 
making city will not be suggestive of the stir- 
ring events of Reformation times which occurred 
there, and the casual reader may wonder, per- 
haps, at the wide-spread interest in a man who 
lived so long ago, and whose name is chiefly 
associated in his mind with what he probably 
regards as a very repellent theology. Calvin 
was a theologian, it is true, but he was more 
than that; and he has placed the civilization of 
the world under a debt of lasting gratitude, as 
leading thinkers, like Guizot, Bancroft and 
Morley, have not been slow to testify. The 
by-products of Calvin’s mind are more influen- 
tial to-day, it is thought, than the main output 
of his genius; but that by-product, I ought to 
say, has its basis in Calvin’s fundamental the- 
ological convictions, and it is safe to affirm 
that he would never have been known as a 
statesman had he not first been known as a 
theologian. 

Calvin was born in the cathedral town of 
Noyon, in Picardy; but, like Franklin at a 
later day, he gave his services to the city of his 
adoption rather than to the city of his birth. 
Noyon remained Catholic, and had but scanty 
regard for her apostate son. Calvin, too, had 
but little reason to love Noyon. The affairs of 
his family fared badly after he left home. His 
father, falling out with the ecclesiastical author- 
ities, died under ban of excommunication, and 
hi; eldest brother was denied the rites of Chris- 
tian burial.. 

The reformer’s early education was directed 
with reference to the priesthood, and he was 
sent to Paris to complete it. When only twelve 
years of age, he was appointed to a benefice in 
connection with the cathedral of his native 
city, and in addition to this, the curacy of St. 
Martin de Marteville—which he subsequently 
exchanged for that of Pont-l’ Evéque—was 
assigned to him. This was a form of bene- 
ficiary education which in those days would 
excite no adverse criticism, although the receipt 
of income from such sinecures would now be 
described by a very common and opprobrious 
name. 





The Young Law Student. 


ALVIN held his rectorship of Pont- 

lV Evéque until he renounced his Roman 
Catholic faith, so that his conversion 
to Protestantism involved a very considerable 
pecuniary sacrifice. When Calvin was in Paris, 
Ignatius Loyola was a student in the same 
college; one wonders if the two ever met, just 
as one also wonders whether Calvin ever met 
Rabelais. 

Calvin’s father changed his mind soon after 
his son left Noyon, and urged him to study 
law, that profession having then, it seems, the 
reputation which it has succeeded in maintain- 
ing ever since, of being very lucrative. The 
better to carry out his father’s wishes, Calvin 
left Paris and went to Orleans, where he 
enjoyed the instruction of the celebrated jurist, 
VEtoile. After that he went to Bourges to 
study under another celebrated jurist, Alciati. 


. Although he never practised law, the study of 


it doubtless had great effect upon him in his 
after life, and did much to determine the direct- 
ness, precision and logical form which were so 
characteristic of his writings. It was while he 
was studying law that he came under the influ- 
ence of the new humanistic studies of the 
Renaissance, which controlled the thinking of 
men like Erasmus. It looked at one time as 
if his life would be devoted to the humanities. 
His first book, which was a commentary on 
Seneca’s treatise ‘‘De Clementia,’’ reveals the 
great extent of his classical attainments, and 
although some have thought that his purpose 
in writing it was to make an indirect plea for 
leniency in the treatment of his Protestant 
countrymen, there is really no adequate ground 
for this opinion. 

Just when Calvin became a convert to Protes- 
tantism it is hard to say. He did not give up 
his curacy of Pont-l’ Evéque until 1534; but it 
1s not unlikely that he was converted some 
time before that, although there is no good 
Teason for supposing that his change of mind 
took place as early as the period when he was 
Studying law in Orleans and Bourges. It is 
not strange that we have difficulty in determin- 
ing the exact date of his conversion ; men do not 
ordinarily make changes of this sort suddenly, 
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you consider what a lot of crushing things he 
might say to us, and how beautifully he re- 
frains from saying any of them, isn’t he, on 
the whole, a perfect dear?’’ 
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and the conversion of the will does not 
always synchronize with that of the intel- 
lect. Between these two events in Calvin’s 
life it is quite conceivable that there was a 
period of misgiving and even of vacillation, as 
was the case with Manning when he went over 
to Rome. 

Calvin returned to Paris after completing his 
course in law, and was on intimate terms with 
Cop, who was soon afterward made rector of 
the university. Cop’s inaugural address was 
full of Protestant sentiments, and it has been 
supposed, on doubtful authority, however, that 
Calvin wrote it. Although bold, it was prob- 
ably ill-advised. It awakened a storm of 
opposition. Cop had to flee for his life, and 
Calvin began the wandering career that ended 
in his becoming a resident of Geneva. As the 
delivery of this address marks an era in Cal- 
vin’s life, it may be well to note its date— 
November 1, 1533. After a visit to Margaret 
of Angouléme, another brief stay in Paris, 
a visit to and a short imprisonment in his 
native city of Noyon, he found refuge in 
Basel, where in 1535 he published the first 
edition of his ‘‘Institutes of the Christian 
Religion.’’ 

The fires of genius flame early; this is 
the truth at the bottom of Doctor Osler’s 
famous utterance, made a few years ago. 
Calvin was only twenty-six years old when 
he published his ‘‘Institutes.’’ Like many 
of the masterpieces of literature, it was 
written to serve a specific purpose, and it is 
not likely that Calvin dreamed when he was 
composing it that he was writing his 
magnum opus. Francis I, anxious to con- 
ciliate the Protestants of Germany, had to 
show why it was that the Protestants of 
France were subjected to persecution. This 
he did by the specious plea that these 
Protestants were seditious and aiming to 
overthrow the government. The ‘‘Insti- 
tutes’’ were written in order to explain to 
the world the religious beliefs of his perse- 
cuted countrymen. 

The volume was sent to his majesty, with 
a prefatory letter which for boldness, tact, 
persuasiveness, logical eogency, eloquence 
and apologetic power has been rarely equaled in 
the epistolary literature of the world. 

There are those who still think that the the- 
ology of this book faithfully represents the 
teaching of Holy Scripture; at any rate, it is 
incontrovertibly true that the book itself is 
epoch-making. It belongs to the class repre- 
sented by such works as Plato’s ‘‘Republic,’’ 
Augustine’s ‘‘De Civitate Dei,’? Anselm’s 
*‘Cur Deus Homo,’’ Descartes’s ‘Discourse 
on Method,’’ Bacon’s ‘‘Novum Organum,’’ 
Locke’s ‘‘Human Understanding’’ and Jona- 
than Edwards’s ‘‘Essay on the Freedom of 
the Will.’’ 

As it is this work which in my judgment 
will after all perpetuate the memory of Calvin 
more than anything else he ever did, it may be 
well to stop here and consider what were his 
specific claims to greatness. He was conspic- 
uously a man of great intellectual power. He 
was not wanting in affection, as his letters 
show, and there were times when he exhibited 
both tender feeling and hot temper; but he was 
not so much a man of emotion as Luther was. 
He had no lack of will-power, and when he 
saw what he regarded as his duty, he was fear- 
less and inflexible in doing it. But he was less 
disposed than we might think to act on his own 
initiative, and on more than one critical occa- 
sion he revealed the fact that, leader as he was, 
he could himself be led, and that he was willing 
to yield to the judgment of trusted friends. In 
him, as in few men, the primacy of the intellect 
over the feelings and the will asserted itself 
with dominating power. He had been well 
trained, and was fully abreast of the learning 
of his day. He was versed in the study of 
law. He was a reverent student of the Scrip- 
tures, and accepted them as divine revelation. 


The Theory of His ‘“‘Institutes.’’ 


[iG OD was the great category in his think- 
ing, and the sovereignty of God the 
single principle under which he inter- 
preted human life both in its social and its indi- 
vidual aspects. With this unusual synthesis of 
gifts and attainments, he set about the task of 
presenting the teachings of Scripture in a sys- 
tematic way. It took the form of a compact, 
logical theory of the universe—but more partic- 
ularly of the relation of God to man—which 
shrank from no consequences that were logic- 
ally involved in the author’s premises, and 
that accepted without hesitation all that followed 








from the subordination of everything to the 
will of God. ‘‘Rigid, militant and menacing’’ 
are the epithets which Matthew Arnold, not 
without some show of justice, applies to Cal- 
vinism; and it is partly because the system in 
some measure, at least, justifies the use of these 
epithets that it became and has always con- 
tinued to be the most potent form of opposition 


“to the claims of the Roman Catholic hierarchy. 


Soon after finishing the ‘‘Institutes,’’ Calvin 
set out for Ferrara to visit the Duchess Renée, 
daughter of Louis XII of France. His stay 
there was shortened by the suspicions of the 
ecclesiastical authorities which fell upon him, 
the poet Clément Marot, and others who found 
refuge at Renée’s court. After another short 
visit to Paris, he set out for Strassburg, 
stopping en route at Geneva. He intended 
to make his home at Strassburg; but yielding to 
the passionate entreaties of Farel, he decided to 
stay in Geneva, and there, accordingly, amid 
many discouragements and in spite of increasing 
opposition, which caused his exile from the 
city for several years, he did the work of his 
life. 

Geneva was a Protestant city when Calvin 
entered it. She had won her independence 
against the Duke of Savoy. She had rejected 
the authority of the bishop, and under the 
influence of Farel’s fearless’ preaching and 
insistent statesmanship, her citizens had for- 
mally expressed their adherence to the cause of 
Protestantism. Education was made compul- 
sory, and strict laws, regulating the morals of 
the community, had been enacted. But there 
was no organization of the church, and there 
was need of one who would define the relations 
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of church and state, and give to the city an 
ecclesiastical government which would effec- 
tually take the place of the one which had been 
discarded. The coming of Calvin was the 
beginning of a new era in the civil and ecclesi- 
astical life of the city-state. 

Geneva was Protestant, and there was no 
difficulty in making it the condition of living 
there that one should accept the Reformed faith ; 
but when Calvin proceeded with his work of 
organizing the church, and claimed for it inde- 
pendence in spiritual affairs, he encountered 
opposition. This ended in the triumph of the 
secular over the ecclesiastical authorities. Calvin 
refused to comply with the demands of the 
council of two hundred in regard to certain 
ceremonies connected with the administration 
of the Lord’s Supper, and was ordered to leave 
the city. 

This was in 1538. From that time until 1541 
Calvin lived in Strassburg. Here he became 
pastor of the French refugees. He developed 
his order of public worship, which in its 
simplicity contrasted with that of the Lutheran 
and Anglican churches, and is the parent of 
the ritual observed in most of the non-liturgical 
churches of the world to-day. Conspicuous 
place was given in this service to the singing 
of the Psalms, in which he was greatly helped 
by the genius of Marot. Here, too, he formed 
his lifelong friendship with Melanchthon, and 
became a recognized leader among Protestant 
theologians. He was happy in his work, and 
it was with great reluctance, and only after 
earnest entreaty, that he left it to take up his 
abode once more in Geneva. 

The work which he undertook was attended 


with difficulties similar to those which led to | 
his previous departure from Geneva. The | 


same jealousy of ecclesiastical authority which 
he encountered before gave him trouble again ; 
and this was increased by the fact that in the 
exercise of discipline leading members of the 
city council were involved. 

Calvin’s discipline was rigid in the extreme, 
and went further in the direction of interfer- 
ence with individual liberty than would be pos- 
sible now, or than could now be regarded as 
right. A church may have a right to prohibit 
card-playing and dancing, and those who feel 
such prohibitions to be burdensome can find 
easy relief by leaving the church; but when 
church-membership was coextensive with citi- 
zenship, and when an ecclesiastical offense was 
also a misdemeanor punishable with fine and 


imprisonment, it was easy for moral oversight to 
degenerate into tyranny. 

Calvin had to fight hard to maintain the 
church’s spiritual independence. The right of 
the ecclesiastical authorities to proceed to excom- 
munication was challenged, that being, it was 
claimed, a power belonging to the state. One 
of the most trying events in Calvin’s life was 
when he refused to give the sacrament to a 
man of unworthy life in disobedience of the 
orders of the ‘‘Little Council.’’ Calvin would 
undoubtedly have sacrificed his position in 
Geneva rather than yield, but the breach was 
happily prevented by the failure of the offender 
to approach the communion-table. 


Founding the University. 


[wayne Calvin was carrying on this 
hard fight for the spiritual independ- 

ence of the church, he was constantly 
engaged in preaching, writing and publishing 
his commentaries on the Scriptures and conduct- 
ing correspondence with prominent men in 
church and state throughout Europe. Refugees 
from all parts of the Protestant world flocked 
to Geneva, and through them Calvin’s influence 
was spread far and wide. John Knox was one 
of these, and so was Bodley, the founder of the 
library at Oxford that bears his name. The 
crowning work of his life was the founding of 
the University of Geneva, with Beza as its 
rector. The inauguration of the academy 
occurred on June 5, 1559, and this year, in con- 
nection with the Calvin quarter-centenary, 
the University of Geneva will celebrate its 
three hundred and fiftieth anniversary. 

Under this accumulated weight of work, 
Calvin’s constitution was fast giving way. 
He had been a martyr to dyspepsia and 
headache ever since his student days in 
Paris. He had toiled incessantly, and now 
his frail body refused to carry the burden 
of intellectual labor any longer. He was 
not yet fifty-five years of age when, on 
May 27, 1564, he died. The only wonder is 
that he had lived so long. 

Calvin, as I have said, was a man of 
great intellectual power, but it must also be 
remembered that he was a man of intense 
moral conviction. He was free from worldly 
ambitions, had no love for money, was 
abstemious in his habits, and lived a singu- 
larly pure life. He had no lust for power, 
and, as has been already said, would have 
preferred to live a quiet life in Strassburg. 

But he was a soldier of Jesus Christ, and 
he believed that it was the duty of the 
state to wage war on the enemies of God. 
Lord Acton is probably wrong in saying 
that Calvin was responsible for the turning 
over of Servetus to the Inquisition at 
Vienne; but there can be no doubt that he 
approved of his execution at Geneva, much 
as he may have preferred that his death 
should have been accomplished in some 
other way than by burning. Treason against 
the state was punishable with death; treason 
against God should be punished in the same 
way. This was how men reasoned in those 
days. We may think that Calvin was cold, 
cruel, and wanting in sympathy; but we 
should have as good reason to say the same 
thing of a judge who sentences a murderer to 
death. The voice of duty is stern, and tender 
feeling must give way to her high behests. In 
this, however, it is difficult to see that Calvin 
differs much in principle from his great con- 
temporary, Loyola, nor can I find that the 
burning of Servetus by order of the Genevan 
state is any more excusable than the burning 
of Giordano Bruno by order of the Inquisition. 





What Calvin Believed. 


Tr HE true apology for Calvin is that he 
shared in the accepted belief of his 
time respecting the proper treatment of 
heretics, and therefore that the death of Servetus, 
| as Coleridge says, ‘‘was not Calvin’s guilt espe- 
| cially, but the common opprobrium of Chris- 
| tendom.’’ 

If we are to see in Calvin’s work a great 
contribution to the world’s civilization, we 
must look for it not in Calvin’s own positions, 
| but in the outworking in history of principles 
which he enunciated. For logical as he was, 
he was not abreast of the logic of his own prin- 
ciples. ‘The hidden logic of his own theological 
convictions was, however, to reveal itself in a 
way which he did not dream of, and which his 
own logical intellect would have repudiated. 

Calvin believed in the sovereignty of God and 
in the infallible revelation of His will in the 
Scriptures. With the spread of this doctrine 
there was no room for an ecclesiastical power 
holding kingdoms under its sway, absolving 
| Subjects from their allegiance, and menacing 
i autonomy of states. Protestantism thus 
became a great power in establishing national 
| independence. Calvin’s dostrine of the spir- 
| itual independence of the church was an im- 
| portant step in the direction of civil liberty. In 
emancipating the church from the state, as well 
as in emancipating the state from the church, 
| he was vindicating the right of private judg- 
|ment. Men who could elect their own minis- 
ters and who were given a substantial part in 
| the government of the church would not be 
| long in asking for a voice in the government of 























the state. Calvin’s theory of the church was 
one of the foundation-stones in the modern 
structure of popular government. 

The Christian must not do wrong at the 
bidding of the state. This was Calvin’s dictum, 
too. A great tree was soon to spring from this 
grain of mustard-seed. Men who had been in 
Calvin’s fellowship in Mary’s reign went back 
from their exile, when that bloody reign was 
over, imbued with the spirit of liberty. As the 
result of this we had Presbyterianism in Scot- 
land, Cromwell, the banishment of the Stuarts, 
constitutional government in Britain, the Pur- 
itan emigration, and the establishment of the 
American commonwealth. 

But the full lesson of liberty had not yet been 
learned. ‘Those who had done battle for the 
rights of conscience, under the conviction that 
men ought not to be compelled to do wrong, 
thought that nevertheless they might very 
properly be compelled to do right. 

But how am I to make protest against wrong 
except in the exercise of my own conscientious 
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IN TWO PARTS. 











judgment? And how can I bea competent judge | 
| years ago the river got up and washed all 
Why, then, should I | 
| hogs, and we got in debt. It’s just been one 


of what is wrong if I am not a competent 
judge of what is right? 
not be allowed to decide for myself what my 
religious duties are and what my conduct ought 
to be? ‘There is no way of evading the answer 
to these questions. 

Slowly but surely the movement went on to 
its logical completeness, to the recognition of 
the rights of the individual conscience, to the 
realization of the fact that character is an endog- 
enous plant and grows from within, to the 
conclusion that it is no part of the state’s func- 
tion to direct religious faith, to punish unbelief, 
or to control conduct, save in so far as the 
control of conduct is necessary to the public 
welfare. It may be hard to draw the line 
where individual freedom ends and state control 
begins; but let us remember that liberty has 
been bought at a great price; and let us hope 
that it will not be sacrificed through the grow- 
ing tendencies of a false collectivism, to the 
seductive tyranny of the state. 
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Ce URTIS had been at Eldon several 

days, watching for another man 
$6257 who had reached the point where 
one ceases to struggle and begins to drift. 
He wanted to find a countryman this time, 
and spent several hours every day at 
Ramon’s grocery-store, where most of the 
farmers traded. 

He made no inquiries, merely watched 
and listened. So far he had found no one 
who seemed markedly in need of help, and 
he had decided after another day to go over 
on the river, ten miles south. It was 
Indian summer, the woods were a blaze of 
color, and there was yet good fishing along 
the streams. 

Saturday afternoon, in the store, a young 
farmer attracted his attention. He hada 
smooth, boyish face, pale blue eyes, and a 
dejected, badgered air. 

The young farmer waited until the 
others had done their trading and gone; 
then he diffidently approached the counter, 
and spoke to the merchant in a low tone. 

The grocer shook his head; the young man 
flushed, turned quickly, and went out. 

‘*Who was that?’’ asked Curtis. 

‘* Steve Tracey,’’ answered Ramon. 
**He wanted to.get some stuff on a credit, 
but I wouldn’t let him have it. He’sa bad 
egg. Owes everybody in town that will 
credit him, and he’s now under arrest for 
burning a neighbor’s barn. Sure to go to 
the ‘pen,’ too.’’ 

‘*Where does he live?’’ asked Curtis. 

‘‘Over on the river,’’ said Ramon, ‘‘on 
a run-down, no-account farm about ten miles 
south of here.’’ 

An hour later Curtis was driving south at a 
brisk trot.. He did not go directly to Tracey’s, 
but put up at a pretentious farmhouse near by 
for the night. 

His host was a rather stout man of middle 
age, bald, with side-whiskers. After giving 
him time to tell a great deal about himself, 
Curtis asked: 

‘“‘Mr. Ellis, do you know a man in this 
neighborhood named Steve Tracey ?’’ 

‘*Well, I should think so!’’ Ellis laughed 
vindictively. ‘‘Know him entirely too well. 
He’s as ornery a feller as ever stood in shoe- 
leather. ‘here ain’t a meaner man on Spring 
River than Steve Tracey.’’ His eyes popped. 
‘*But we are going to get rid of him,’’ he 
continued, rubbing his knees with satisfaction. 
‘*He’s goin’ to move out’’—a wink—‘‘take a 
little trip to the ‘pen,’ you know. 

‘*He burned my barn last June. Slipped up 
in the night when he thought I was away, and 
set it afire. I got back just in time to see him 
jumpin’ the fence after setting the hay; but I 
was too late to save anything—barn, hay, 
horses, everything went up in smoke. Had 
one horse in there valued at two thousand. 
Yep, I know Steve Tracey, know him well.’’ 
Again he chuckled vindictively. 

It was almost noon on Monday when Curtis 
approached Tracey’s place. The two-room 
cabin was set back fifty yards or more from the 
unused road that wound along the left bank of 
the river. The yard was bare—not a tree or 
sprig of grass. 

As he crossed the yard, he saw a woman rise 
with a baby in her arms, and lay it in a cradle. 

‘*Good morning !’’ He stood at the door and 
raised his hat. 

For an instant she looked at him steadily, 
mingled defiance and fear in her dark eyes; but 
her expression changed quickly, and she said 
in a hospitable tone, ‘‘Come in.’’ 

She placed a chair for him, then sat down 
by the cradle—a crude, home-made affair—and 
began to rock the baby. The soft, dark hair 
emphasized the paleness of her face. She had 
been pretty,—might be again, for she could not 
be more than twenty-five,—but now there were 
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baby was sick a long time. It died. Two 
Steve’s crop away, and the cholera killed his 


thing after another, till Steve is nearly plumb 
out of heart. We rent this place, and we can’t 
stay another year.’’ 

She rocked the baby silently a few minutes, 
her eyes on the floor; her lips trembled. 

‘*And now they’re going to arrest him, and 
try to send him to the penitentiary.’? She 
rocked the cradle vigorously until she could 
control her voice. ‘‘It’s all spite work, too. 
Ellis got mad at him, and is going to swear a 
lie to send him to the penitentiary.’”” Her 
eyes blazed a moment; then the anger died, 
and she continued, hopelessly: ‘‘And they’ll 
all swear against him, for they are down on 
him; and he can’t get a lawyer because he 
hasn’t any money nor any property.’’ 

‘‘Mrs. Tracey,’’ Curtis’s tone was judicial, 
compelling, and he looked her steadily in the 
eye, ‘‘do you know your husband did not burn 
that barn ?’’ 

“I do,’’ she answered. ‘‘He was at home 
all that evening. But of course they won’t 
take my word for it.’’ 

When she returned to the kitchen, he slipped 
a five-dollar bill under the baby’s pillow, and 
after dinner bade them good-by. 

“Sorry to see you go,’’ said Tracey. ‘‘If 
you are ever down this way again, come and 
see us.’’ 

‘*] certainly will,’’ said Curtis, ‘‘and I think 





“IT IS SO, MARY, YOU KNOW IT’S SO.” 


sharp lines at the corners of her mouth, dark 
rings under her eyes, and her cheeks were 
hollow. 

The floor was bare, the room scantily fur- 
nished; but here and there were those pitiful 
little attempts which a proud woman makes to 
hide the nakedness of poverty. 

“T’ll be fishing along the river for a few 
days,’’ said Curtis. ‘‘May I get dinner and 
supper here? Of course I expect to pay for 
it,’’ he added, hastily, seeing her hesitate. 

“Tt is not that.’ She was looking at the 
baby, thinking, he guessed, of the things the 
money would buy for it. ‘‘But we haven’t 
much to eat.’’ She laughed apologeticaliy. 

“That will be all right,’? said Curtis. 
‘*Whatever you have will suit me.’’ 

Directly he heard Tracey enter the kitchen, 
where she was preparing dinner, and ask 
roughly, ‘‘Who is it?’? The answer he did 
not hear, but the young farmer came in look- 
ing sullen and despondent. 

‘*Is this Mr. Tracey ?’’ Curtis rose and held 
out his hand with gentle dignity. Something 
about him seemed to rob the young man of his 
suspicion, and he took the proffered hand in a 
friendly grip. 

**Glad to meet you,’’ he said. 

Curtis found that the young farmer possessed 
considerable ability ; he talked interestingly of 
the crops, the soil, the river and the timber. 

‘*Come back to supper and just make your- 
self at home,’’ said Tracey, cordially, when 
Curtis was ready to go. ‘‘That is, if you can 
put up with our fare.’’ 

The third day, when he came up to the cabin 
for dinner, Mrs. Tracey was bending over the 
cradle as he stepped in at the open door. She 
did not turn or speak, but bent lower, and he 
saw a tear splash on the baby’s hand. She 
rose quickly and went to the kitchen. Soon 
she returned with a brave effort to smile. 

‘*Tt’s silly to ery, isn’t it?’’ she said, taking 
the chair by the cradle. ‘‘But we are in a lot 
of trouble, Mr. Curtis.’’ 

‘*Too bad,’? he said, in a tone which 
encouraged her to go on. It would do her 
good to speak, for there were signs of brooding 
in her eyes. 

‘*Yes, we’ve had lots of bad luck. Our first 





I shall be back down here before very long 
for a few days’ more fishing.’’ 

He drove directly to Eldon, the county seat. 

**You were telling me one day about a young 
lawyer here,’’ he said to Ramon. ‘‘Name is 
Roney, I believe?’’ 

‘‘Oh, yes, that young fellow I told you is so 
honest people say he’ll.never make a success— 
he won’t defend a fellow he thinks is guilty, 
and won’t prosecute one he thinks innocent.’’ 

‘*Where is his office?’’ 

‘*A little frame building, last business house 
on the west side of this street.’’ 

Curtis found the young lawyer reading, and 
evidently—waiting. In half an hour he was 
convinced that Roney was qualified and capable. 

“*T have a case I want you to look after,’’ 
said Curtis. ‘‘People tell me you are honest.’’ 

‘*Thank you,’’ said the lawyer. 

Curtis outlined the case. ‘‘I am satisfied he 
is innocent. Goto work and do your best. I’ll 
see that all bills are paid.’’ 

‘*T will do my best,’’ promised Roney. 

One evening a week before the trial the 
lawyer came to Curtis’s room at the hotel. ‘‘I 
have done the best I can,’’ he said, gravely; 
‘‘sifted all the evidence on both sides. It looks 
bad. I believe, as you do, that the fellow is 
innocent—but I can’t see how we are to prove 
it. I thought I would tell you,’’ he added, 
‘*while you have time to get another lawyer.’’ 

“‘T am satisfied,’’ Curtis assured him, ‘‘that 
you will do all that can be done honestly. What 
is the worst feature ?’’ 

‘*They are all pretty bad,’’ replied Roney. 
‘*In the first place, they will prove a bad char- 
acter—much worse than the man really has, 
for the extenuating circumstances are such as 
would not weigh with a jury. In the second 
place, they will provea motive. He had trouble 
with Ellis, and threatened to get even. Ellis 
will swear positively that he saw him running 
from the barn just after it caught fire. Two 
neighbors will swear they met him a few 
minutes later, running down the road—although 
it was dark, they recognized him by the white 
hat he always wears; and this hat was picked 
up the next day at the edge of the road near 
where they met him. 

“Of course his statement that he lost his hat 
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back of Ellis’s field while chasing a cow 
through the brush the day before the fire, and 
his wife’s testimony that he was at home when 
the barn burned, will have little weight, as 
they are the interested parties.’’ 

**Tt does look bad,’’ admitted Curtis. ‘‘But 
go ahead; maybe something will develop before 
the trial.’’ 

‘*T hope so,’’ said the lawyer. ‘‘It will be 
tough on the woman and baby if they send him 
up. They say she has no relatives or friends 
to whom she can turn.’’ 

It was Wednesday evening. All day the case 
against Steve Tracey had been on trial, and the 
court-room was packed. Not that there was 
much interest in Tracey or sympathy for him; 
almost every one believed him guilty, and was 
sure of his conviction. But the fight the young 
lawyer, Roney, was making attracted the 
crowd. Keen and quick, with desperate ear- 
nestness he had fought every step of the prose- 
cution. But it was plainly a losing battle, for 
the prosecution had made a strong case already, 
and their main witness was yet to be intro- 
duced. 

All day Steve Tracey sat with flushed face 
and downcast eyes, too crushed for even his old 
anger to flare up as witness after witness swore 
to his bad character. All day the woman, 
with her soft black hair pushed back from her 
white face, dark rings under her eyes, her 
cheeks hollow, sat by him and tried to be 
brave. The lines of her mouth were tense, to 
keep the lips from trembling, and often her 

hands closed with a grip that printed the 
nails in the palms. 

Court adjourned. Ellis, the strong 
witness for the prosecution, would be put 
on the stand in the morning. 

Curtis sat by the window of the hotel 
office, looking out across the street. He 
was haunted by a look. A few minutes 
before, as Tracey and his wife passed, she 
had glanced up and recognized him, and 
in her eyes was the unuttered cry of the 
stricken for help. That he had already 
done what he could made it hurt the more. 

‘*That fellow lives at Belfast, doesn’t 
he?’’ It was a stranger sitting near who 
asked the question. 

‘*‘Which one?’? Curtis looked up the 
street to the corner, where two or three 
men were standing. 

The stranger pointed out Ellis. 

**No, he lives here,’’? answered Curtis. 

‘*He used to live at Belfast, didn’t 
he?’’ Belfast was a town fifty miles up 
the road. 

‘*No, I think he has always lived here.’’ 

‘*That is funny,’’ said the stranger. ‘‘I 
bought a horse from him at Belfast last 
summer, and he told me he lived there.’’ 

‘*When was that?’’ asked Curtis, con- 
cealing his sudden keen interest. 

‘*The second day of June,’’ replied the 
stranger. ‘‘It was a cracking good horse, 
too. I paid him fifteen hundred dollars 
for it.’’ 

Curtis went to a writing-table, scribbled 
a note, and called a porter. 

‘Jim, take that to Mr. Ellis, and when he 
comes, show him up to my room.’’ 

Curtis learned from the clerk the stranger’s 
name, and that he would be in town until nine 
the next morning; then he went to his room. 
In a few minutes Ellis entered. 

**Well, I declare, if it ain’t you!’’ he ex- 
claimed, and started forward to shake hands. 

‘Sit down.’’ Curtis did not rise. 

The other looked surprised, but took a chair, 
and ran his hand over his bald head. 

“Mr. Ellis, how much insurance did you 
have on the barn that burned ?’’ 

‘*Fourteen hundred on the barn and contents, 
and eleven hundred on the stallion. It was a 
heavy loss.’”” He shook his head solemnly. 
‘*The horse was worth nearly the whole insur- 
ance—I valued him at two thousand.’’ 

Curtis leaned forward slightly and looked 
him steadily in the eye, and as he spoke, the 
very mildness of his tone stung Ellis into an 
agony of apprehension. 

‘Mr. Ellis, the week before the fire you took 
your horse to Cloverton, but did not stay there; 
instead, you- slipped off to Belfast, where you 
sold the horse to R. M. Snyder for fifteen hun- 
dred dollars. You came home at night, driving 
a horse of the same color, which cost you about 
fifty dollars. 

‘*The next day you happened to find Steve 
Tracey’s hat in the woods back of your field, 
and that made your plan all the easier. After 
starting to town, you slipped back, and after 
dark set your own barn on fire; then, with 
Tracey’s hat on, you ran down the road in the 
dark until you met somebody.’’ 

Ellis opened and shut his mouth, as if strug- 
gling for breath; his face was apoplectic. He 
tried to speak, but Curtis held up his hand for 
silence. 

**Your barn was worth about nine hundred, 
and there was practically nothing in it but two 
cheap horses.’’ 

‘It’s a lie,’’—Ellis finally got his voice,—‘‘a 
lie made up to ruin me!’’ 

**You perjured yourself to collect the insur- 
ance,’’ continued Curtis, in an unruffled voice, 
‘‘and intend to swear another lie in the morning 
to send an innocent man to the penitentiary.’’ 

‘‘Tt’s a lie!’? Ellis’s face was very red, and 
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he struck his fist into his palm. ‘‘Where’s 
your proof ?”’ 

Curtis merely smiled, said, ‘‘“That is all,’’ 
and nodded toward the door. 

But ELilis did not go. He denied, he pro- 
tested, offered to bribe, finally begged. 

‘*J do not care to send you to the penitentiary 
or to disgrace your family,’’ said Curtis. ‘‘You 
will get your punishment in due season. If 
you bring me before eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing a draft for twenty-five hundred dollars, to 
be returned to the insurance company, another 
for five hundred to pay Tracey’s expenses, and 
then go on the stand and swear the truth about 
him in a way that will clear him, this informa- 
tion will not be used. I am the only one who 
knows it.’’ 

The drafts were in Curtis’s hand before 
breakfast the next morning. And Ellis testified 
on the stand that he did not see Tracey running 
away from the burning barn, but that he did 
see him chasing a cow through the woods the 
day before, as he had testified. 

Tracey was freed. He and his wife left at 
once for home. 

Curtis found the young lawyer at his office. 
“T congratulate you.’’ He took the young 
man’s hand. ‘‘What is your charge?’’ 

Roney studied a minute, and Curtis guessed 
he was figuring up his past-due board bill. 

“Do you think fifty dollars would be too 
much ?’’ he said. 

‘‘Hardly,’’? and he handed him the draft for 
five hundred. ‘‘ You earned it,’’ declared 
Curtis, and added, with a smile, ‘‘Anyway, 
the reputation for being honest ought to be 
worth as much as that of being a specialist.’’ 

The next afternoon he found Steve Tracey 
in the field, gathering his corn. The farmer 
was very gloomy. 

‘*T guess it would have been as well for her,’’ 
he said, in response to Curtis’s congratulations, 
‘if they had sent me up. I was in the hole 
already so deep I couldn’t get out, and now 
there’s the lawyer’s bill.’” 

‘*He won’t charge you a cent,’’ said Curtis. 
**T saw him just before I left. It has been a 
big thing for his reputation, you know.’’ 

‘*Yes, it is hard to get a start, renting,’’ said 
Tracey. It was after supper, and he was 
talking freely. It seemed a relief to confess to 
this quiet, grave man, who had been kind to 
them; he seemed to understand and not blame. 
**You see, I have to give half, and lacking 
teams and tools, and having a bad reputation, 
I get only the worst land at that. Of course I 
haven’t done the best I could—I haven’t been 
any sort of a man.’’ 

**Steve!’”’ and his wife’s eyes lingered on 
him protectingly. 

‘Tt is so, Mary, you know it’s so.’”’ 

. “Is it easier to pay interest than rent??? 
asked Curtis, breaking the tension. 

‘*Well, I should say so. Take a place like 
Smith’s, up the river here. There’s eighty acres 
of good rich land that he bought for four thou- 
sand. At six per cent. that’s only two hun- 
dred and forty a year—three dollars an acre. 
Any kind of crop will make twelve an acre, and 
that land ought to make eighteen; half of that 
is three times the interest, you see. Besides, 
there’s a good warm house, barns, garden and 
orchard. ’’ 

‘*Why don’t you buy it?’’ 

**Buy it?’”’ Tracey laughed. 

**T stopped at Smith’s this morning,’’ said 
Curtis, ‘‘and it looked to me like a bargain, 
so I bought it. And I’ll sell it to you.’’ 

‘“‘Why, man,’’ said Tracey, astonished, ‘‘I 
could not raise ten dollars to save my soul.’’ 

‘*That is all right,’’ said Curtis. ‘‘I’ll sell 
it to you this way. I paid four thousand, half 
down, and got ten years on the balance at six 
per cent. You can pay that first, and I will 
give you twenty years on my two thousand at 
two per cent. And Smith was so anxious to 
sell he threw in a wagon and team, a cow and 
four hogs. They go with the place.’’ 

Tracey rose abruptly and went out. They 
heard him walking up and down the yard. 
The wife was very pale, but her eyes were 
bright. 

‘*Do you really mean it??? Her voice was 
scarcely above a whisper. 

He nodded. 

Tracey returned. ‘‘Of course you are just 
joking about that?’’ he said. 

‘Does that look like it?’’ Curtis handed 
him the papers all ready to sign. 

Tracey’s hands shook as he ran over them 
hurriedly ; then he bent his head and rested his 
face in his hands. 

‘*Will you do it?’’ asked Curtis. 

**Will 12’? He looked up and smiled. ‘‘Well, 
I reckon!’? His tone had something in it that 
made Curtis glad. ‘‘And you’ll get your 
money in a good deal less than twenty years, 
and the interest won’t be two per cent., either.’’ 

; “Very well,’’ said Curtis. ‘You get posses- 
Sion at once; you can move Monday.’”? He 
rose to go. 

_ Mrs. Tracey sprang up and came forward 
impulsively. He held out his hand. She cov- 
ered it with both of hers. 

“‘God bless you!”’ she said. 





That evening Curtis sat with Billy Houck 
before the crackling winter fire. 
“Had a good time, ’ Lije?’’ 
A fine one, Billy.” There was deep content 











in his eyes. ‘‘I don’t believe I ever had a 
better. ’’ 

‘*Take you all this time to get rid of that 
money ?’’ 

**Yes,”’? replied ’Lije, ‘‘just got through 
last week. And, Billy,’’—he looked up a little 


T eight o’clock on the 

January morning 
when Barak Peterson 
hoisted his trunk from the dory to the tower 
platform, he felt himself the luckiest Yankee 
from Quoddy to Montauk. At eight that night, 
when he turned in on his narrow iron bed, he 
had already begun to realize that being third 
keeper at Porpoise Rips might not be so pleas- 
ant, after all. 

The older men, Dave Wallace and Eben Stiles, 
did not ‘‘take’’ to him. In the evenings, after 
supper, the seniors clicked checkers or pegged 
up and down the cribbage-board, while Barak 
memorized the week-old locals in his home 
paper, and wondered if Crusoe was ever any 
more lonely. 

At twenty-two it is unpleasant to be third 
man always. Barak sulked a trifle; his col- 
leagues of course charged it to sullenness, and 
not to anything they had or had 
not done. One day he overheard 
the slur: 

“No grit.’? 

That hurt. He was strong 
enough to knock their heads 
together. As for grit, well — 
He would have liked to pack up 
and get out that very afternoon. 
But it was better to finish his 
month, and then. notify the in- 
spector. 

That night Eben fell sick, and 
by morning it was evident he 
must be got ashore. Dave would 
have rowed him in; but a heavy 
northeast storm was brewing, and 
the senior keeper must stand by 
the light. So the task fell to 
Barak, much to his distaste. Not 
that he minded the work; it was 
being alone with Eben. 

The sick man was stowed com- 
fortably in the stern of the dory. 
Then Barak pulled shoreward, 
plying a new pair of extra long 
oars left by the lighthouse steamer 
on her last visit. The dory flew. 
Eben was just sick enough to 
feel ugly, and they did not ex- 
change a dozen words in the five 
miles. 

After taking the invalid to the 
doctor’s, Barak bought some 
supplies at the chandlery. He 
made haste, for the worst gale of 
the winter was howling up the 
coast at a seventy-mile rate. It 
would be breezy round the light that evening. 

Soon he was speeding back, ballasted with 
bags and boxes. He hoped Eben would not be 
very sick. Still, he enjoyed his trip out alone 
a good deal better than his trip in. 

At last he approached the light. From its 
platform, twenty feet above the sea, descended 
two steel ladders. To attempt the windward 
one would assuredly smash his dory against 
the granite, for the rollers were high and the 
gale had already begun. He must drop to lee- 
ward, and in its shelter row up to the other 
ladder. Dave would throw him a rope. 

It was just sunset, and Dave was probably 
in the lantern. At any rate, he was not on the 
platform. Racing by, twenty feet from the 
barnacle-pitted blocks, Barak hailed: 

**Light ahoy !’’ 

Then, as quickly as the billows would allow, 
he whirled his dory dexterously toward the 
tower, and, heels against cleat, straightened 
for a mighty pull. Something had to give. It 
chanced to be the starboard oar, just above the 
blade. Snap! and he tumbled backward. 

Barak came up like a jack-in-a-box, whipped 
out his other oar and jumped astern. His 
right boot crunched a sack of apples, his left 
sent a bag of beans pattering over the boat. Off 
came his double-thick mittens and heavy reefer. 
By the time he got his ashen propeller fairly 
at work in the scull-hole he was fifty yards to 
leeward of the light. 

Half a dozen powerful strokes, and the dory 
began creeping to windward. Inches counted 
in that gale and sea. It was going to be mighty 
hard to reach the ladder. 

As young Peterson swayed right and left, 
using both hands and all his strength, he looked 
straight into the level sun above Porpoise Rips, 
which were not sixty yards astern. Wind and 
tide were urging him down upon them. With 
but one oar, how could he get outside that 
surf-whitened crescent of granite backs? 

He could not scull till he was tired, then rest, 
and try again. He must keep at it all the time, 
or there would be no need of handing in any 
resignation to the inspector. 

The thing was painfully simple. The light 





DEATH. 








THE THING WAS 
PAINFULLY SIMPLE. 
THE LIGHT AND LIFE, 
OR THE RIPS AND 





whimsically,—‘‘they swear they are going to 
pay it back. What am I going to do when the 
interest begins to double up on me?’’ 

‘*Well, I reckon, ’ Lije,’’—Billy squinted his 
left eye at the fire,—‘‘that with practise you 
can get rid of it faster.’’ 


and life, or the rips and death. And chances 
seemed to favor the rips. 

Barak was both surprised and angry that 
Dave did not come out with a line. But pride 
kept him from shouting again. He would die 
first. He set his teeth till his jaws ached, and 
sculled with might and main. 

The sun dropped ; the wind blew harder ; the 
seas increased. Between the long twin froth- 
lines wavering to leeward from the sides of the 
tower, Barak, guided by an occasional backward 
glance at the grim column, silent and dark 
against the coming storm, impelled the dory 
toward the ladder. Years with oar and trawl 
had toughened his hands almost to leather. 
They were not of the kind that blistered, but 
they bled. 

Where could Dave be? For the first time in 
fifty years the lamp was unlighted after sunset. 








Gradually Barak’s anger vanished, and 
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wonder and alarm took its place. Some dreadful 
mystery lay behind those thick stone walls. 
Dave might be sick. Dave might be dead. 
And there was the storm beginning and the 
lantern dark. 

Even now dozens of eyes round the horizon 
might be straining to pick it up. Consternation 
and dread chilled Barak’s heart at the thought 
of the ships that might go to wreck that night 
on the terrible rips. 

It was the most important light for many 
leagues, just in the track of the big liners, which 
always depended on it for picking up the 
land. At that very minute one might be rush- 
ing toward him, her safety hanging on his 
wearied muscles. 

Up he crept. Chill particles of beaten brine 
stung his hot neck. Ragged froth-shreds blew 
by him. Drops of perspiration rolled down 
into his eyes. Both oar and scull-hole began 
to show signs of friction; but he labored on. 
A single stroke lost meant sternway. 

It was growing dark. Here and there on 
the horizon other lights were burning, now vis- 
ible, now quenched by the waves. Only Por- 
poise Rips was black. 

Occasionally Barak looked back at the tower. 
Even if he could reach it, he felt that he would 
dread to go inside. What grim tragedy had 
occurred there? 

Louder howled the gale; higher foamed the 
waves. A flurry of snow, the forerunner of 
the tempest, hissed by. Barak sculled mechanic- 
ally. He was wearying, and the lighthouse was 
still twenty yards off. At last he became aware 
that he was not making headway. Then slowly, 
very slowly, he began to go astern. 

Anxiety for himself, sympathy for Dave, 
dread of the silent tower with its unlighted 
lamp, horror at the wrecks that might occur in 
the coming night—these all ran through his 
brain. He fought cold, gloom, exhaustion, and 
at last despair. 

How the breakers tossed and seethed and 
thundered on those terrible ledges ! 





‘*We’ll be atop the Fins in ten minutes!’’ he 
groaned. 
Suddenly the tower door behind slammed | 








open, and there came a yell from the platform, 
‘‘On board the dory !’’ 

Barak thrilled, as with a shock from a live 
wire. Hope, strength, came surging back. 
Dave was alive. There was still a chance, 
He gave a glad cry, and with renewed energy 
churned the water to suds, till the dory trembled 
and wriggled windward inch by inch. 

** Look alive !’’ 

A coil of rope sprang from Dave’s hand and 
came straight for the dory, The last two loops 
fell fairly across the forward thwart and began 
sliding overboard. 

Barak snapped his oar in and made a spring. 
But he slipped on the bag of beans and went 
sprawling, so that his fingers merely brushed 
the elusive loops as they switched over the 
gunwale. He clutched at them in the water, 
but they sank just out of reach. 

This had taken only a few seconds. But 
before he could start sculling again the boat 
had been buffeted back several yards. Toil as 
he might, Barak could never hope to recover 
that distance; but he would at least fight to 
hold his own. 

Dave coiled in the rope, stopping for an 
instant to wave his hand. Evidently he had 
another plan. Barak put his life into his scull- 
ing. When he looked round a few seconds later 
the platform was empty. 

A new dread tormented him. What if any- 
thing should happen to his oar? The other 
had broken, why not that one? The blade was 
not overstrong; he seemed to feel it buckling, 
splitting. Yet he could not 
favor it. 

For a half-minute he toiled 
without looking back, grinding 
the ash in the scull-hole. The 
gale was shrieking through the 
platform railing. The red sunset 
light had vanished from the rips, 
leaving them dead-black ledges 
smothered in white foam. Barak 
glanced away from them, and 
saw Dave lowering a government 
oil-can. He understood, and hope 
came back. 

Soon the can, empty and float- 
ing high, was blowing rapidly 
toward him. Would the rope 
attached be long enough? The 
breaking rocks were now only 
ten fathoms off. 

All the while he was slowly 
but surely losing ground. It 
takes a good man to fight when 
he knows he is being beaten. A 
foot won compensates for heroic 
effort; but it is far harder to find 
inspiration in the fact that only 
a foot has been lost. 

In the approaching ledges alive 
with spume, Barak had a con- 
stant reminder of the fate that 
threatened him. A single minute 
of inaction now, and he would 
be beyond help. Could he keep 
off the rocks until the can should 
reach him? It bobbed only 
twenty feet behind. He sculled 
harder, and had the satisfaction 
of seeing the ledges recede a little. Again he 
turned his head. The can had stopped a yard 
from the bow. The rope extended almost taut 
to the platform mailing. Was he to be lost 
after all? 

For the first time in his twenty-two years 
he realized what it meant to exert all his strength 
in vain. He could see no earthly way of avoid- 
ing the rips. His only hope had been in Dave, 
and how could Dave do anything more? Still 
he sculled doggedly. 

‘*Ahoy! Ahoy!’ 

Dave had come down the ladder to the water 
with the rope knotted about his wrist, and was 
stretching out his arm. The can bumped the 
bow. Barak threw all his might into a half- 
minute of concentrated effort such as some men 
never put forth in a lifetime. 

Slowly the tossing tin rubbed down the side, 
till it was amidships. Barak gave one last 
twist, and the ash blade snapped. He dropped 
the oar and sprang forward. The impulse from 
his final stroke held the dory for an instant; 
then back it shot. 

He grabbed at the can, and missed it. A little 
more, and it would be gone. Throwing half 
his body over the gunwale, he came down with 
both hands over the tin top. A moment later 
he had the rope tied to the bow becket, and 
before long the nose of the dory bumped the 
lowest ladder-round. 

For two or three minutes Barak lay exhausted 
in the bottom of the boat; then he climbed 
slowly to the platform. Dave had hurried up 
to light the lamp. Soon he was back in the 
tower kitchen, explaining a bloody bruise on 
his temple. 

‘*Ran down-stairs to throw a line when I 
saw you coming, but slipped and hit my head 
against the wall. Never knew a thing till I 
came to and saw you sculling for life almost 
in the breakers. Say, lad, you’ve got grit for 
a dozen !’’ 

He came a little closer and put his hand on 
Barak’s shoulder. 

**T guess Eben and I haven’t quite understood 
you before. Don’t think of leaving. You 
won’t have any reason to complain after this.’’ 
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THE INFANT DUTCH PRINCESS. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


» ingenious person proposes to abbreviate 
that time-honored diversion, the after-din- 
ner speech, by having the speeches before 
dinner, when every one, including the speakers, 
will be too hungry either to speak or to listen 
long. 


Fu of the recruits who entered the Russian 
army last year were more than six feet and 
five inches tall, and about twelve hundred were 
more than six feet and an inch. The report 
does not say whether they came from Little 
Russia or from Poland. 


n English dramatist has invented a new word, 
‘*thousandaire.’? Why is it not a useful 
one? Its analogy with ‘‘millionaire’’ is per- 
fect, and it certainly describes a much larger 
class. And ‘‘hundredaire’’ would describe the 
financial status of even more persons. 


Ge forests, according to the latest re- 
ports, give an annual net income of an 
average of five dollars an acre; and Professor 
Schlich, who makes the estimate, says the income 
may be counted on year in and year out, with 
more certainty and less fluctuation than the 
returns from any other kind of investment. 


Ney two hundred Baptists, who held a re- 
ligious meeting on a mountain top near 
Odessa recently, were arrested for worshiping 
without legal authority, and sentenced to im- 
prisonment. Such news reads as if it came to 
us from another century. But freedom of wor- 
ship does not yet exist in all parts of the world. 
ord Curzon, the Chancellor of Oxford Univer- 
sity, proposes the abandonment of compul- 
sory Greek, the conferring of university degrees 
on women, and the admission of non-conform- 
ists to theological degrees. Although the chances 
are all against the adoption of his recommenda- 
tions, they indicate that the most conservative 
of British institutions feels the effect of modern 
ideas. 


hile the Dutch prince consort was looking 

out of the window at his little daughter, 
who was having an airing in the palace garden 
at The Hague, he saw the sentinel at the 
garden gate hesitate a moment as the sleeping 
princess was wheeled toward him in her car- 
riage, then come to attention and present arms 
in salute. It was the first military salute the 
baby had ever received in her own presence. 
The father was delighted, and sent for the 
soldier, and gave him a bank-note with which 
to buy a souvenir of the occasion. They are 
telling this in Holland with full appreciation 
of the father’s pride and of the mother’s delight 
when she heard of it. 


| is not likely that there will ever be an agree- 
ment among military experts as to the measure 
of General Stoessel’s responsibility for the fall 
of Port Arthur, but the feeling of the Russian 
people was made manifest in the great ovation 
given him when he was released from prison 
the other day by order of the Tsar. An immense 
crowd gathered to do him honor, and he was 
hailed as a national hero. On the other hand, 
Rear-Admiral “Nebogatoff, who was. pardoned 
at the same time, was welcomed to freedom 
by only a few near relatives—showing that 
the Russians blame the officers, rather than the 
system and the bureaucracy behind them, for 
the disaster which befell Rozhdestvensky’s fleet. 
Mae income tax as it exists in Great Britain, 
and as it has been proposed in this country, 
_is a small matter when compared with the 
same tax in Japan. Mr. Adachi Kinnosuke, 
editor of the Far East, says that the people 
of his country who have incomes of fifty thou- 
sand dollars or more pay about sixty-eight per 
cent. of such incomes to the government, and 
this rate is graded down so that the man with 
a yearly income of five hundred dollars pays 
about seventeen per cent. The average is 
about thirty per cent. With such an exhibition 
of patriotism and equanimity under great public 
burdens it is small wonder that Japan has 
made stupendous strides in its progress from 
medieval conditions to civilization and power. 


fe years of patient work, supplemented at 
the last by a tone of firmness which was 
unmistakable, the United States government 
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has finally secured the signature of Nicaragua 
to a protocol in which it is agreed that the 
Emery claim shall be submitted to arbitration. 
The claim arose from the cancelation by Nica- 
ragua of a concession for the cutting and export- 
ing of mahogany. It is maintained by President 
Zelaya that his government canceled the con- 
cession because the terms upon which it was 
granted were violated. The Emery Company, 
on the other hand, declares that it was purely 
an arbitrary act of confiscation or blackmail. 
The protocol contains the interesting proviso 
that the representatives of Nicaragua may have 
four months in which to reach an agreement 
direct with the company, subject to the approval 
of the United States. Failing such an agree- 
ment, arbitration will begin between the two 
governments at the end of that time. 


* ¢ 


DISCONTENT. 


Sour discontent that quarrels with our fate 
May give fresh smart, but not the old abate. 
Richard Blackmore. 


* © 


LOCAL INTERESTS AND THE TARIFF. 


here is nothing new in the present demand 

of Democratic Congressmen for protective 

duties on certain articles, or in the present 

appeal by Republicans in Congress for free 
trade in certain other articles. 

The demand for protective duties comes from 
the Representatives of those parts of the country 
in which the business men believe that their 
interests require protection. It is a practical 
question, and is decided on the ground of inter- 
est. The Congressional demand for free trade 
comes from the Representatives of districts 
where free trade is supposed to be for the good 
of the local industries. 

Many of the Republicans of New England 
have been urging free hides and free coal, al- 
though in general they favor a protective tariff. 
The Democrats of Louisiana wish for a protect- 
ive duty on sugar, although otherwise they are 
‘tariff reformers.’? The Western Congressmen 
are more consistently protectionists, although 
like the rest they lean toward the demands 
of the local interests. 

When the tariff of 1824 was enacted there 
was a different geographical distribution of 
tariff sentiment. New England then believed 
that protection was not necessary for the devel- 
opment of its manufactures. It later became 
strongly protectionist, but is now leaning 
toward a lower tariff, with free trade in spots. 
The northern middle states were about evenly 
divided in 1824, The West favored free trade 
and the South opposed protection. Twenty- 
two years later Democratic Congressmen from 
Pennsylvania and New York denounced a pro- 
tective tariff as unconstitutional, but the Penn- 
sylvanian pleaded for a higher duty on coal and 
iron and the New Yorker asked for greater 
protection for wool. 

Western Republicans, not many years ago, 
were demanding lower duties on manufactures ; 
Eastern Republicans sought lower duties on 
wool, and Southern Democrats favored a higher 
tariff on oranges, sugar and zinc. When the 
McKinley law levied duties on foreign farm 
products, the low-tariff Westerners were con- 
verted to a firmer belief in protection. The 
diversification of industries has changed the 
Southern feeling about the tariff, and the devel- 
opment of manufactures in the South and the 
West is partly responsible for the modification 
of the tariff views of the East. 


* @ 


KEEPING WATCH OF CUBA. 


ecent conditions in Cuba have been such 

that it was thought desirable that the 

Secretary of War should secure first-hand 
knowledge of them as well as of the men in 
charge of the government. It was planned that 
he should stop in Havana on his way home 
from his recent trip of inspection of the Panama 
Canal. Such a visit would have a casual ap- 
pearance, and could not be objected to. But 
the Secretary was prevented by illness from 
making the call. The government in Washing- 
ton, nevertheless, is closely watching the way 
the Cubans are meeting their problems. 

The gravest peril that threatens at present is 
bankruptcy. Contractors engaged on public 
works have suspended operations on account of 
their inability to get the money due them. A 
million dollars were borrowed recently to meet 
the most pressing demands. In spite of the 
lack of money, the government, according to 
reports from Havana, is planning to spend 
between thirty and forty million dollars next 
year. The estimated revenues do not exceed 
twenty-five millions. The inevitable deficit, if 
the reported purposes of the Cubans are carried 
out, is likely to alarm the foreign creditors of 
the country, and if the deficit continues for any 
length of time, these creditors will ask the 
United States to assist them in getting their 
due. The present government is also neglecting 
to take the sanitary precautions necessary to 
keep the island free from yellow fever, and there 
is danger of the appearance of the disease in 
Havana. 

There remains in the background the possi- 
bility, if not the probability, of insurrection 
after the sugar-crop is gathered. The Cuban 





has not learned any other method of political 
agitation. And through long Spanish tuition 
he has come to believe that the first duty of a 
public officer is to feather his own nest. These 
conditions make the task of the few high-minded 
Cuban leaders exceedingly difficult, and lay 
on the United States a burden of supervision 
over its island ward that is likely to grow 
heavier as the months go by. 


* 


A CHEAP VACATION. 


Never mind a change of scene— 
Try a change of thinking. 
John Kendrick Bangs. 


* ¢ 


“LOOK AT ME!” 


he shrill cry of the child who has climbed 

to some dangerous spot or threatens some 

fragile treasure is the well-recognized sig- 

nal of the passion for attracting attention. His 

elders have disregarded him for ten minutes, 

and he will bear their indifference no longer. 

He ventures the most alarming deed he can 

think of, and shrieks, ‘‘Look at me!’”’ It isa 

heroic mother indeed who refuses to respond 
to that demand. 

The desire for the attention of the onlooker 
does not die with childhood. Notoriety is dear 
to the heart of thousands of women, young and 
old. The girl toys with a cigarette in public, 
and the observer who sees her defiant action 
hears again, although in dumb show, the child- 
ish treble, ‘‘Look at me!’?’ The woman drives 
a dangerous horse or runs an automobile at 
reckless speed, with the conscious or uncon- 
scious desire that the world may notice her 
daring. The village gossip touches up her tale 
with lurid colors, and the village flirt delights 
in scandalizing her neighbors. 

The motive for all this conduct and for a 
thousand other freaks of audacity practised by 
all classes and conditions of women is not to be 
found in the dark and vicious elements of char- 
acter, but only in the childish passion for at- 
tracting attention. Innocent as the child or the 
woman may be who from some place of danger 
cries, ‘‘Look at me!’’ many a painful catas- 
trophe follows the act. In small matters as in 
large, Browning’s line holds true: 

It’s wiser being good than bad! 


¢ @¢ 


THE WEATHER PROPHETS. 
nowledge has advanced so rapidly in nearly 
every branch of science that certain ex- 
ceedingly useful undertakings are now 
and then made to suffer unjustly through unfair 
comparison. 

The Weather Bureau is a case in point. It 
has grown from the smallest beginning to a 
position in which it reaches and serves a great 
portion of the population, and therefore is con- 
stantly in the public eye. © Its work is scientific, 
and consequently it is judged by the standards 
of science, which are exacting. Unsuccessful 
forecasts call forth sharp criticism. 

Many of those who speak slightingly of the 
work of the Weather Bureau are guilty of false 
reasoning. Because they know that meteorology 
is a science, they assume that it is an exact 
science. That it never can be. It is as sensible 
to deride the practise of medicine on account of 


the mistakes of doctors as to denounce the whole. 


meteorological service because a local prediction 
fails of fulfilment. 

The number of those who receive the daily 
bulletins of the Weather Bureau, and the vastly 
greater number who consult them, include 
farmers, railroad men, those interested in ship- 
ping, engineers, physicians, men of science, com- 
mission merchants and representatives of scores 
of other occupations and interests. These per- 
sons have learned that in the main they can 
depend upon the accuracy of the work of the 
bureau. 

Every new observation - station helps the 
accuracy of the daily bulletin, even though 
predictions of rain or snow can never be made 
without the possibility of error, for precipitation 
depends upon a multiplicity of things. 

The person who makes the rash statement 
that the ‘‘ weather predictions are not right half 
the time’’ is recommended to keep a diary of 
the weather for a period, say, of six months, 
and to paste the daily weather forecast on the 
corresponding page for comparison. 


* ¢ 


MESOPOTAMIA. 


ihe Zionist movement has had to be aban- 
T doned, so far as Palestine is concerned. 
The difficulties in the way were insur- 
mountable, for the country, not naturally fer- 
tile, is already well populated, and the property 
interests, the racial prejudices and the religious 
associations of both Turks and Christians are 
too strong to permit of the Jews reoccupying the 
land to the exclusion of other peoples. 

It is now suggested that the site of the pro- 
posed colonization be transferred to Mesopota- 
mia. The region, where flourished one of the 
most ancient and the most splendid of civi- 
lizations, is now a waste, inhabited by only a 
million people, who are, outside of a few cities, 
mainly nomadic. It lies open to occupation, 
therefore, and it needs intelligent irrigation 













only to render it capable of supporting many 
times its present population. 

It is a land, too, full of historic associations 
for the Jewish people. Ur of the Chaldees, 
near the confluence of the Tigris and the Eu- 
phrates, is the traditional cradle of the race, 
the home of Abraham. To Babylonia the Jews 
were carried in captivity; there lived the 
national hero, Daniel, and the prophet Ezekiel. 
It was the Hebrew scholars and rabbis of 
Babylonia who prepared the most authoritative 
version of the Talmud, or book of the law. 

The revolution in Turkey, and the more lib- 
eral attitude of the new government, has greatly 
encouraged the Zionists. The most obvious of 
their difficulties now is the great expense of 
installing a proper system of irrigation. It has 
been estimated that it would cost two hundred 
million dollars. But the Jews have plenty of 
money, and the advocates of the Mesopotamian 
plan hope that the wealthy men of the race can 
be convinced that Zionism is something more 
than a beautiful dream. It is chiefly as a refuge 
for the harried and oppressed Hebrews of Rus- 
sia and eastern Europe that the project com- 
mends itself to rich Jews. 





* ¢ 


MANNERS OF THE TEACHER. 


ome time ago, in the course of certain 
psychological experiments conducted by a 
well-known educator, nearly two hundred 
high-school pupils were asked to name the 
quality or characteristic of their teachers which 
had impressed them most deeply. Twenty out 
of the twenty-three boys, and one hundred and 
twenty-three of the one hundred and sixty girls, 
made the same reply—‘‘the teacher’s manner.’’ 

It was a significant response. With the un- 
eonscious insight of youth, these young people 
passed by the acquired, the artificial, the tem- 
porary, no matter how imposing. Scholarship, 
eloquence, enthusiasm, ability to impart knowl- 
edge, these, accounted great gifts in the judgment 
of later years, were of no consequence in com- 
parison with the teacher’s daily bearing in the 
presence of the day’s demands and duties; in 
other words, the unconscious revelation of the 
teacher’s character. 

They were right. Knowledge, Saint Paul 
declared centuries ago, passethaway. Algebra, 
Latin, chemistry are forgotten in a few years, 
but the influence of one character upon another 
remains and bears fruit for good or evil through 
all the years to come. 

In a small college a few years ago there was 
an old teacher of a course in the ‘‘humanities.’’ 
Few students came to his classes,—both subject 
and methods were of a past generation,—yet 
his influence was probably greater than that 
of all his colleagues together. The ‘‘boys’’ 
laughed at his little oddities, imposed upon 
him, even occasionally, .it must be confessed, 
cheated him; but no one, not even the hardest 
and most scoffing, was ever known to say a 
word against him. No student went forth 
from that college without knowing, and know- 
ing that he knew, what was meant by the fine 
old word ‘‘gentleman.’’ 

There is comfort here as well as warning. 
No normal school offers a course in ‘‘manners’’ ; 
no university has endowed a chair of courtesy. 
Yet everywhere men and women, oftentimes 
perhaps the very ones whose sorrow it is that 
life has refused them opportunity for the wide 
knowledge their hearts craved, are day by day 
teaching better things than any to be found in 
books — courage, gentleness, enthusiasm, sin- 
eerity, all the high honor of well-born souls. 
These, no less than men and women of scholar- 
ship and genius, are among the world’s great 
teachers. 

* ¢ ® 


he wing of the White House, built in 1903 for 
the offices of the President, has proved to be 
too small, although it contains much more room 
than was available when the executive business 
was done in the main building. Congress has 
appropriated money for doubling the size of the 
new wing, and work on it will begin soon. The 
addition will extend over the ground used by 
President Roosevelt as a tennis-court. The plans 
provide for a large oval room for the President, 
overlooking the Potomac, flanked on the right by 
his secretary’s office and on the left by a new 
Cabinet room. An enlarged waiting-room for the 
public and a special waiting-room for members of 
Congress will occupy part of the space vacated in 
the original building, and the President, separated 
from the public by a hall, will be able to do his 
work in greater privacy. 
pz milk is one of the most important articles 
of food to every community, and one of the 
hardest to secure. The Pasteurization process 
has never been regarded as practical for the use 
of all the people in a big city. Perhaps no method 
of treating milk ever will meet that difficult condi- 
tion. Nevertheless, great promise appears in what 
is known as “buddeized” milk, as prepared by 
Doctor Budde of Copenhagen. This process is 
twofold. The milk, heated to one hundred and 
twenty-two degrees Fahrenheit, is passed through 
a centrifugal separator for the purpose of remov- 
ing, not the cream, but the dirt, of which there is 
much, even in the cleanest milk. With the dirt are 
said to be removed many of whatever germs may be 
present. From the separator the milk is passed 
to a glazed and water-jacketed vat, where it is 
treated with a minute amount of chemically pure 
peroxid of hydrogen. It is then ready for distri- 
bution. Peroxid of hydrogen is an effective 
germ-destroyer and sterilizer. It also possesses 
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the valuable quality of not impairing the nutritive 
properties of the milk and of not imparting any 
unpleasant taste. Milk thus treated will keep for 
a length of time which would seem incredible to 
those familiar only with natural milk. The great 
advantages of the new process are its cheapness 
and the quickness with which it can be applied. A 
number of eminent Danish, Swedish, Austrian and 
German men of science who have investigated it 
have lately reported that milk thus treated can be 
sold at the regular market price. 


* ¢ 


CAUSES AND CAUSES. 


‘¢1’m not saying that all husbands are angels,—I 

haven’t lost my mind,”—said Miss Maria 
Foote, as she sat entertaining a friend in the front 
room of her own neat little apartment, “but you 
don’t hear me proclaiming any more that they are 
to blame for all the divorces. I know one thing. If 
I were a man, and had accidentally got myself 
married to Lilian Barnes —’ 

“Lilian Barnes! Not the brilliant Lilian we 
knew at college? What about her?” 

“Haven’t I told you? She looked me up last 
summer, and found me on my back in bed in 
the next room there, without even a maid in my 
kitchen; so what did she do but insist on staying 
to take care of me.” 

“That was good in her.” 

“Tt certainly was—but it broadened my horizon. 
She sailed in here, superb-looking as ever, dropped 
her hat and gloves and veil and purse on that tea- 
table, and there they lay among the cups and 
saucers as long as she stayed—five days. She 
wore my wrapper and slippers—and her shoes 
stood in the middle of this floor, where she first 
stepped out of them. Yes, I mean day in and day 
out. She slept on the couch here, to be near me. 
When she got up in the morning, she threw back 
the bedding to air—and there it stayed in a rumpled 
heap all day, never even smoothed up once. 

“The bottles she gave me medicine from were 
all tucked under the edge of my bed on the floor— 
and this mantel! Everything you can imagine 
was piled on it, from a brush and comb and curl- 
ing-iron to a fever-thermometer left out of its case. 
No, not because she was so busy taking care of 
me. She had time to sit and read by the hour.” 

“That fascinating Lilian! Who’d have dreamed 
it!” 

“And the worst was that my dapper doctor came 
every day, and never could find a spot to sit down. 
There was always a towel or sheet or something 
trailing over every chair. Mortified! Yes, but 
something funny happened. One day I was lying 
here, thinking what a splendid mind she had, and 
remembering how I always used to suppose she 
was a lady of quality clear through, when suddenly 
she made up her mind that I needed diversion, and 
sat right down in the midst of the muss to read to 
me. It happened that the first thing she found 
was an anecdote about a son asking his mother to 
congratulate him because he was going to marry 
the sweetest, most unselfish, angelic girl in the 
world; and the mother just looked at him com- 
passionately, and answered, ‘My poor boy!’ 

“Well, I began to laugh,—couldn’t stop,—and 
Lilian said I was too weak for jokes; they made 
me hysterical. At that Llet myself go, and laughed 
harder than ever. It just saved me for the time 
being—and next day she had to go.” 

“You poor thing! Who took care of you then?” 

“Just a plain, neat, common Swedish girl—bless 
her heart! But right then, while I was getting 
over Lilian, I made up my mind that when it comes 
to the question of divorce, there are causes and 
causes.” 

® ¢ 


THE PAPER BAG. 


- rT will laugh at me,” the doctor’s wife said, 

whimsically,—it was after the committee 
meeting, and the members, with the aid of crum- 
pets and tea, had dismissed business and were 
discussing their ideals of luxury,—‘‘but none of 
the things you have mentioned stir me at all—not 
even tiled bathrooms or second maids. Like 
Wordsworth’s sea and winds, they move me not— 
at least, not yet. My very top peak of luxury in 
my present plane of existence would be never to 
carry another paper bag as long as I live!” 

“But, my dear Mrs. Chase,” one of the guests 
remonstrated, when the ripple of laughter had 
subsided, “a paper bag is nothing but—a paper 
bag!” 

The doctor’s wife flashed about, her eyes remon- 
Strant. 

“You never were more mistaken in your life!” 
she declared. “A paper bag is a hundred other 
things. I don’t mean a little, inoffensive paper bag 
with a bit of ribbon or lace,—though if I had my way 
I'd never carry those, either,—but the paper bag 
with a few little cakes,—too few to order sent,—or 
dry-goods, or a hat—oh, that is far the worst of 
all, a hat in one of those bags printed on both 
sides, so that he that runs may read and know 
that you get your hats at Sternberg’s and trim 
them yourself. 

“A paper bag like that means stores that you 
hate and a cheap grade of goods, and getting 
jammed in crowds, and having to watch for bar- 
gains, and rush through. your work to get down- 
town early enough to get them—all for the saving 
of afew cents. It means that you never feel well- 
dressed, because you never are well-dressed ; that 
you have to do things you never were made to do; 
above all, that when you are carrying the biggest 
and noisiest paper bag you meet Mrs. Judge 
Andrews just coming out of Gordon’s, or Mrs. 
Montgomery just getting into her auto, and they 
insist upon stopping to speak. ‘Such a beautiful 
day! It would be a crime not to be enjoying it, 


wouldn’t it?’ Now tell me if you can of any remedy ; 


for that!” 

There were numerous ones offered with laughing 
commiseration. Not a woman there failed to 
appreciate the picture. Finally one who had 
listened in silence offered her crumb of philosophy: 

“After all, Mrs. Chase, don’t you think we all 
—even Mrs. Judge Andrews, if we only knew it— 
have some sort of paper bag to carry? And 
think,” with a laughing glance about the interested 
circle, “what an absorbing topic of conversation 











they offer! And, after all, there’s a whole lot in 

the air with which one carries one’s paper bag!” 
“If that isn’t Kate Armstrong!” one of the others 

retorted, as they began to rise and put on wraps. 


* ¢ 


SIAMESE REJOICINGS. 


he annual celebration in Siam of the King’s 

accession to the throne was observed on the 
last occasion with even more than usual splen- 
dor. The monarch’s reign has lasted forty years, 
a longer time than that of any of his predecessors. 
The year in Siam is a succession of shows and 
festivities, and the King’s day is the greatest of 
all. J. G. D. Campbell speaks of these fétes in 
“Siam in the Twentieth Century.” 


All Bangkok takes a pelidey and turns out to 
see the illuminations, which have seldom seen 
surpassed. Flags, Chinese lanterns, inscriptions 
line every thoroughfare, and there is a constant 
succession of fireworks. 

The King of Siam is a man of remarkable per- 
sonality, characterized by a spirit of liberality and 
enlightenment which places him in the small band 
of progressive rulers the East has produced. He 
dresses simply, in the European style, without 
the jewels and the ornaments so affected by East- 
ern monarchs. No one would suspect that under 
that quiet, modest, yet dignified exterior lies the 
force that wields an authority greater than that of 
the Tsar of all the Russias. 

In the past Siam’s throne was filled by two 
monarchs—the first and second king. The second 
king was a sort of royal commander-in-chief, and 
his position was a painful one, as it was a source 
of constant ‘eee to the first king. From 1865-85 
the place of second king was filled by a brother of 
the first king, who was named George Washington, 
having been called after his father’s favorite hero. 
It is pleasant to know that he was not unworthy 
of the name, and that his memory is still cherished 
by the Europeans who knew him. 

With his death the second kingship ceased to 
exist, and the present monarch, who had ascended 
the throne in 1868, became the supreme ruler. 


¢ ¢ 


HIS FIRST SUNDAY-SCHOOL CLASS. 


n describing his first effort to interest a class of 

boys, Doctor Grenfell, whose work among the 
Labrador fishermen is well known, declares in 
“A Man’s Faith” that if ever he felt like a fish out 
of water it was when he walked into that Sunday- 
school in East London and heard himself called 
“teacher” by a number of unkempt urchins. 


By penis along, I taught them who killed 
Goliath, and much more useful information. I 
taught them that it did not pay to come to school 
as long as you sucked peppermints, and that the 
use of hair oil meant “out you go.” 

As I knew what had appealed to me, I decided 
to try that. I started a movable gymnasium in 
our sitting-room with one night a week for boxing, 
fencing and gymnastics. This, at least, wae at 
the boys we could beat them at other things besides 
Bible stories. In this bie A we learned to love and 
trust one another, and this soon gave me an entry 
into their homes. 

But the idea of boxing displeased our parson 
and I was ignominiously dismissed from the roli 
of teachers. adaptable sitting-room, how- 
ever, served excellently for a classroom, and 
when I started anew all my old scholars, unbidden, 
sought a place. 

Using my faith on the same principle, I regu- 
larly took my poor lads with me for my summer 
holiday, rather than leave them in their sweat- 
shops, and on my return told them what a good 
time { had been aving while I prayed for their 
souls. The class increased largely in numbers; 
the boys learned to swim, to row, to sail a boat, to 
play football, to box, to drill, to handle a gun, and 
so forth; and some of them are still among my 
best friends. 
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FOR FAMILY REASONS. 


t is characteristic of philosophers and scholars 

that, once their mind is made up, it is almost 
impossible to change it. They do not want it 
changed. The late Charles Eliot Norton, in his 
lectures on the history of art, is credited with a 
story illustrating this point. Mallock, the philos- 
opher, once met Thomas Carlyle. 


Mallock was a wise man, but he and Carlyle 
differed in their views, and therefore Carlyle 
dubbed Mallock’s opinions false and pernicious. 
When Mallock called on Carlyle he talked in his 
fluent way for two straight hours. 

Then he rose to go. At the door Carlyle, who 
had smoked the whole time in grim silence, took 
his pipe from his mouth, and said, mildly: 

“Weel, good-by, Mr. Mallock. I’ve received ye 
kindly because I knew yer mither, but I never 
want to set eyes on ye again.” 





* @ 


MILTON’S REPLY. 


ilton, besides being an excellent poet, could, 
if the occasion offered and circumstances 
demanded, make a sharp retort. In a letter to 
the London Spectator the writer quotes an anec- 
dote which he found among some family papers. 
It was originally related by his great-great-grand- 
father in 1762. : r 
King Charles II had the curiosity to see Milton, 
and in the course of conversation said to him: 
“God hath punished you for your malice, and so 
forth, to my father by taking away your sight.” 
“Aye,” Milton is said to have replied, “but 
before i lost my eyes, he lost his head.” 


A DAY OF RECKONING. 


t is claimed by the many admirers of a rising 

author that his tongue is as ready and clever as 
his pen. 

During a conversation with a lady of uncertain 


age, she said, with a mock sigh: 
“But ye Se, young, while I can already count 


my grey 8. : 

‘But, dear lady,” and the young man let his 
well-known genial smile lay over his features, 
“surely you know that as ong as gray hairs can 
be counted, they do not count!” 


* 


GRAND FEAT OF BALANCING. 


certain English mayor,—the London Daily 

Telegraph tells of him,—whose period of office 

had come to an end, was surveying the work of 
the year. 

“T have endeavored,” he said, with an air of 
conscious rectitude, “to administer justice without 
swerving to partiality on the one hand or impar- 
tiality on the other.” 








To sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use | 
“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.’’{ Adv. 
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A Wholesome Tonic— 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Quickly relieves that feeling of exhaustion due to 
summer heat, overwork or insomnia. [Adv. 








FOR HOME-MADE GARMENTS 


Use the fabrics made only by the 


King Philip Mill 
g Philip Mills 
A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 200 Long Cloth No. 2611 Nainsook 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth King Philip Cambric 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 
Refuse the “just as good” and insist upon having the 
KING PHILIP MILLS FABRICS. 





WON’T MIX 
BAD FOOD AND GOOD HEALTH WON’T MIX. 


The human stomach stands much abuse but it 
won’t return good health if you give it bad food. 

If you feed right you will feel right, for proper 
food and a good mind is the sure road to health. 

“A year ago I became much alarmed about my 
health for I began to suffer after each meal no 
matter how little I ate,” says a Denver woman. 

“T lost my appetite and the very thought of food 
grew distasteful, with the result that I was not 
nourished and got weak and thin. 

““My home cares were very heavy, for beside a 
large family of my own I have also to look out for 
an aged mother. There was no one to shoulder 
my household burdens, and come what might I 
must bear them, and this thought nearly drove me 
frantic when I realized that my health was break- 
ing down. 

“T read an article in the paper about some one 
with trouble just like mine being cured on Grape- 
Nuts food and acting on this suggestion I gave 
Grape-Nuts a trial. The first dish of this delicious 
food proved that I had struck the right thing. 

“My uncomfortable feelings in stomach and 
brain disappeared as if by magic and in an incred- 
ibly short space of time I was again myself. Since 
then I have gained 12 pounds in weight through a 
summer of hard work and realize I am a very 
different woman, all due to the splendid food, 
Grape-Nuts.” 

“There’s a Reason.” Trial will prove. Read 
the famous little book, “The Road to Wellville,”’ 
in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Pens that Write Right 


Perfect penmanship—fine hair lines and 

even shading is only possible when 
the pen is perfect. The smoothly 
rounded points,even temper, cor- 
rect form and great elasticity of 
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make every man’s “hand” a 
good one. Absolutely right for 
every kind of writing. A sample 
card of 12 different kinds sent free 

for 6 cents’ postage. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
349 Broadway, New York. 
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COLGATE'S 
DENT@eL CREAM 
15 FEET OF CREAM 


in this tube 
Delicious —Antiseptic 
Combines efficiency with 
a delightful after - taste 


42 inches of cream in trial 
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VICTOR HERBERT 


WILL MAKE RECORDS EXCLUSIVELY FOR 


THE EDISON PHONOGRAPH 


AN Edison Record made by Victor Herbert's orchestra, conducted by 


him and playing one of his own compositions, is a masterpiece. 
Mr. Herbert was one of the first to see the possibilities of the Phono- 


graph in giving the people good music. 
ecords reproduced instrumental music best because of their 


Amberol 


He recognized that Edison 


length and their purity. That is why he readily made an arrangement 
which makes him practically musical adviser to the Edison Record- 


making department. 


The arrangement includes the exclusive right to reproduce for the 
Phonograph Mr. Herbert’s own compositions. 


Securing Mr. Herbert will make the Edison Records as perfect 


musically as they are mechanically. 
offered by Edison Records. 


The best music in the world is 


Write for free booklet, “The Edison Phonograph and the Home.” 


It contains articles of unusual interest, profusely illustrated by eminent American 


Artists. 


Ask your dealer or write to us for catalogues of Edison Phonographs and Records. 


Edison Phonographs are sold at the same prices everywhere in the United 
States — $12.50 to $125.00. Standard Edison Records, 35c. 


Records, 50c. Grand Opera Records, 75c. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., 13 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 
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he sheltered life, the pulseless creed, 
From dead old sires inherited, 
Suffice not for his spirit’s need 
Who has arisen from the dead. 


His soul will whip him through rough ways; 
His dreams are of some golden morn ; 

He dedicates his eager days 
To service for a race unborn. 


Perchance the visions that attend 
Will lead him to a martyr’s throes— 
Perchance no noisy drama lend 
Its glamour to his struggle’s close. 


He cares not greatly which may come ; 
He does not hold his faith aloof 

For some conspicuous martyrdom, 
But daily puts it to the proof. 


And when above the darkling years 

Some spired achievement stabs the skies, 
Perchance his hovering spirit hears 

Some other praised for that emprise, 


Or sees upon the carven wall 
A childish fable, all mistold, 

Of how strange powers built it all, 
From granite plinth to vane of gold: 


(Whereas no magic power wrought, ‘ 
Nor fickle genius hewed that base ; 

But ’twas plain toil of men that brought 
Great faith into the market-place.) 


It matters not, though such tales be; 
His chief care is to scatter seeds 
Of deed and dream that time may see 
Bold dreams made one with generous deeds. 


His right memorial will appear 
In broader skulls and kindlier eyes 
And souls set free from sloth and fear 
When wing’d and nobler races rise. 


For he that strives, though oft undone, 
To realize some nobler plan, 

And through dire failure still strives on, 
Helps God create the higher man. 


* 
“THE WAIFS.” 


O one ever doubted 
N Madelaine Bridgmain’s 
generosity or ques- 
tioned her good intentions. 
She was lovable, laughable, 
whimsical, all at once, and 
the best comrade in the 
world; but her friends persisted in regarding 
her as frivolous, in thinking of her as a failure 
in earnestness. Now, in the gray of a December 
afternoon, all the Girls’ Gild was discussing it. 
‘*And Madelaine’s so impulsive! That’s the 
worst of it!’’ sighed Laura Neale, Madelaine’s 
closest chum and gentlest faultfinder. ‘‘She’ll 
empty her purse for a beggar in tlie street, and 
then tell you that she hasn’t a cent left to pay 
her own bills.’’ 

“Oh, it?s her want of energy, her lack of 
purpose that madden me most,’’ answered 
Marian Norton, cutting her pattern with a 
reckless sweep. . ‘‘For years I’ve tried to get 
Madelaine to take a class in Sunday-school,— 
we need teachers so much, you know,—and all 





she ever does is to laugh and remind me that | t 


she’s ‘the late Miss Bridgmain,’ and that she’d 
never be able to go two Sundays running. 
That’s no excuse! I’d like to shake her!’’ 

‘*Well, don’t, please!’? begged Laura. ‘‘At 
least don’t at my house to-morrow. She’s 
coming to spend the night with me, and of 
course she’ll be there in the afternoon when 
we plan the Christmas festival, and—well—I 
thought if we were to be nice—and—and— 
didn’t tease her, perhaps Madelaine really 
would come.’’ 

“‘T admire your hopeful courage, my dear,’’ 
Marian replied, sarcastically; and the subject 
‘was dropped. 

Perhaps the girls’ enthusiasm swept her 
along in its current; it may have been, too, 
the sense of joys to be shared with others that 
coming Christmas always brings. At any rate, 
some compelling thing made Madelaine prom- 
ise, half-shyly, to take a class in the Sunday- 
school. ‘To help through the Christmas rush, 
at least,’’ she explained, with her droll little 
smile. 

**We’ve given you ‘The Waifs,’ ’’ said Marian 
Norton, with businesslike energy, as she met 
Madelaine the next Sunday afternoon. 

‘The who?’’ questioned Miss Bridgmain, 
puzzled. 

‘‘Oh, the waifs and strays that don’t belong 
here, that never come unless at Christmas or 
Easter to get a toy or a plant. I don’t want 
to discourage you, but as you probably won’t 
stay —’’ Her speech fell to silence, for Made- 
laine had walked down the aisle and drawn 
the little, strange-looking group around her 
with the quick instinct for kindness she always 
had for any lonely things. 

The clade grew and prospered the next two 
Sundays, and Madelaine was no longer ‘‘the 
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late Miss Bridgmain.’’ She had been on hand 


S .| early. 


‘*Tt won’t last,’’ predicted Marian. ‘‘They’ll 
fade quickly away after Christmas, even if 
Madelaine doesn’t get tired of it all at the last 
minute. And I think she was silly to spend so 
much money for their presents. The Waifs are 
not expected to have anything more than a bag 
of candy from the tree.’’ 

But Madelaine, when she was buying her 
pretty things, had thought, ‘‘Poor little moths 
of mine that have come wondering into the 
warmth and light! They shall know at least 
once how beautiful a church Christmas can 
really be !’’ 

But when Christmas joys and toys were 
only a memory, The Waifs still marched stur- 
dily in, a compact little conscientious class. 
Their attendance never wavered during all the 
wintry, windy Sundays that followed; and 
when at Easter they carried the Sunday- 
school banner, ‘‘the reward of constant, punc- 
tual attendance,’’ Madelaine Bridgmain stood 
in their midst like a tall, slender Easter lily, 
and looked as one who sees visions. 

But after the festival, when she spoke to 
Marian Norton, all her old whimsicality had 
returned. 

‘The Waifs are going to stay—permanently,’’ 
she announced, and there was a hint of triumph 
in her eyes, a glint of tears, too. ‘‘The Waifs 
are going to stay—and so am I!’’ 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A TREE. 


venerable yellow pine had been cut down, 
A says Mr. Enos A. Mills in “Wild Life on the 
Rockies.” It came to the earth with tre- 
mendous force, and struck so hard that it shat- 
tered the trunk thoroughly. The sawmill man 
said it would not pay to saw it into lumber, and 
that it could rot on the spot. Receiving permission 
to do as he pleased with the remains, Mr. Mills at 
once began to cut and split both the trunk and the 
limbs, and to transcribe their strange records. 
Day after day he worked. He dug the roots and 
dissected them, and with the aid of a magnifier 
studied the life of the old tree. 


I found in the base of the stump ten hundred 
and forty-seven rings of growth. As the tree was 
cut down in 1903, its birth probably occurred in the 


ear 856. 

4 Some of the rings were thicker than the others; 
in oeee, also, two or three of them were together. 
This was the result of unfavorable weather—of 
drought or cold. Burns, bites, bruises, torn_bark 
and broken arms all showed, and from them I was 
able to make out the old tree’s history. 

For nearly three centuries little had happened 
to it but the ordinary accidents from the crowding 
and pushing, and even the falling of other trees. 
In the summer of 1301, as I made it out, a stroke 
of lightning tore a limb out of its round top and 
shattered a shoulder. During 1348 it lost two of 
its largest arms. Perhaps the accumulations of 
heavy snow did this. 

In the lower section of Old Pine’s trunk I was 
sawing off a portion, when the tool, with a buzz-z-z! 
suddenly jumped, and cutting away the wood care- 
fully, I discovered a flint arrowhead, and then 
another. The outer ring which these arrows had 
— was the six hundred and thirtieth, so that 

he year must have been 1486. 

The year that Columbus discovered America 
Old Pine was a handsome giant, with a round head 
held more than a hundred feet above the earth. 
The year 1540 was a memorable one, for during 
that year a comming qerty built a fire against the 
instep of the tree, and some one hacked it with an 


ax. 

In 1762 the season was not regular. After the 
ring was well started, something, perhaps a cold 
wave, for a time checked its growth, and so the 
wood for that year resembled two years’ growth; 
but the difference between this double of false 
ring and a regular one was easily detected. 

I discovered what seemed to be indications of 
earthquake shocks from time to time. In the 
year 1811, or early in 1812, the tree must have ex- 
perienced a violent one, for the wood was checked 
and shattered, and at one point; some distance from 
the ground, was a bad break. That quarter of the 
tree which faced the cliff had suffered a rock bom- 
bardment. One of the stones, of about five pounds’ 
weight, had remained embedded in the side of the 

re 


In the year 1859 some one made an ax-mark on 
the old pine that may have been intended for a 
trail-blaze, and in the same year another fire had 
badly burned and scarred its ankle. I wonder if 
some prospectors came this way in 1859 and made 
camp by the tree. 
ile I was working over the old amy a Douglas 
squirrel which lived near by used to 4! every 
po | in its busy harvesting of pine-cones to look on 
and scold me. As I watched him placing his 
cones in a hole in the ground under the pine- 
needles, I wondered if one of his buried cones 
would remain there uneaten, to rminate and 
expand ever green into the air, and become a noble 
giant to live as long and as useful a life as Old Pine. 
found myself trying to = the scenes in 
which this tree would stand when the birds came 
singing back from the southland in the spring-time 
of the year 3000. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES. 


n actor’s life, although often interesting and 
A frequently useful, is by no means easy. 
When Frederick Warde, the English tra- 
gedian, brought his wife and children to this coun- 
try to live with him while he made his way here, 
he was, after various ups and downs, engaged by 
Mr. Booth to play certain prominent parts. In 
“Talks in a Library” Mr. Laurence Hutton relates 
some of the difficulties with which the young actor 
had to struggle. 


The company, long associated with Mr. Booth, 
with the single exception of Warde, was not assem- 
bled, and there could be but one or two rehearsals 
before the first performance. Warde had never 
even seen the play of “Othello,” and had no idea 
how to dress it—a very important item to a man 
who had little money to devote to costumes. 

There were, of course, ———— persons who 
could have fitted him out from wig to sandal, but 
to those he could not afford to go. 

He read the Gragedy many times, studied his 
part till he was what is called “letter perfect,” 
and at the Astor Library copied many drawings, 
colored by his own hand, of the dresses he had to 
wear. ese garments and effects were made 
out of the cheapest material from his own patterns, 
cut and sewed by his wife; and for six weeks 
nothing in that house was thought of or talked 
about but ‘‘Othello.” 

The young man, realizing what it all meant to 








him, was cncootingly anxious about the results, 

as was his wife. They lived in a poor, humble 

little apartment, and he was to take a midnight 

train to the scene of his at effort only a day or 

two before he was to make his début in one of the 

== important and trying parts of the English 
rama. 

I went to the train with him, and just as we 
were eeting, See. Warde came down, and said: 

“T’ve just been putting the children to bed, and 
I must fell you what Arthur prayed.” 

Arthur was then a lad not out of his frocks. It 
seems that the child, kneeling by his little cot, 
had gone through the regular formula, “ Our 
Father,” ““Now I lay me,” “Please, God, remem- 
ber pepe and mama and little sister and dear 
grandmother in a wy ” and had then added, as 
an impromptu, “and, O God, do please help papa 
through with ‘Othello.’ ” 

I told this story at a dinner one night, as I am 
trying to tell it now, and was startled by an inquiry 
from the wife of a clergyman, who, with wonder 
and doubt in her voice, demanded, ‘‘Do you mean 
to tell me that actors’ children say their prayers!” 





he vast and wandering night is come ; 
From pines to sea the shadows creep ; 
A white sail slips in silence home, 
And the soft landscape sinks in sleep. 


Pure in the west a holy star, 
In dewy-silver solitude, 
In tender-tinted regions far, 
Stands white above the solemn wood. 


And now a bell across the fields 
Peals mellow music, rolling far; 
My spirit to the music yields 
And shines with yonder setting star. 


And still, though I have gone away, 
I see the splendor of the star, 

And hear the bell at close of day 
Its mellow musit rolling far. 


DISCOVERED BY ACCIDENT. 


ome great scientific discoveries have been 
S made by accident. The recent arrival of an 

expedition in charge of a professor of Yale 
University at Cuzco, the ancient capital of the 
Incas, brings to mind the interesting ruins found 
in that vicinity. Dr. Felix Oswald, in “Summer- 
land Sketches,” gives an account of a famous 
discovery made in Mexico in 1828, 


Don Pancho Yegros, a Yucatan planter, and his 
est, Dr. Lewis Mitchel, a Scotch surgeon, re- 
urning from a hunting expedition, were seeking 

shelter from a threatening storm. 

They chanced to come across an Indian wood- 
chopper, who guided them to an old Indian temple 
in the forest. They lighted a fire, and having 
noticed some curious sculptures, the gentlemen 
—— to inspect the interior of the building. 

he masonry was covered with dust and cobwebs. 
but an application of wet rags brought to light 
rows of bas-relief. 

After daybreak, Doctor Mitchel rummaged in a 
ile of débris and unearthed the torso of a little 
mage, which he keted with an enthusiasm that 

puzzled the planter as well as the Indian. 

On leaving Don Yegros’s house, the doctor re- 
quested his host to question the Indians there- 
abouts in regard to ruins, and then rode away, 
having promised to return the coming year. 

He was hardly out of sight when mn Yegros 
remarked to his Indian servant: 

“Isn’t it strange that we have lived here for a 
lifetime and not suspected the existence of such a 
curiosity? Why, that caballero tells me some of 
his countrymen would buy those stones for their 
we ight in gold.” 

“He gave me half a dollar,” said the Indian, 

nning. ‘He ought to like his countrymen 

e north a bit. In the chaparral there is a square 
—— i covered with empty old buildings.” 

e don turned on the man. 
gue of ruins! You do 
hose we slept in last 





“Are you m A lea 
not mean buildings like 
night?” 


‘No, sefior, very different. The houses are as 
high as yours, and forty times as long. One of 
them has more rooms than the tiles on your roof, 
and long galleries with figures and heads.” 

“Why couldn’t you have told us that a few 
moments sooner!” exclaimed Don Yegros. “Didn’t 
oe see how delighted the caballero was with one 

ittle statue ?”’ 

“He liked it, didn’t he?” returned the Indian. 
“T found a much better one once and carried it to 
the priest, and he said I was a miserable idiot.” 

5 ou are!” cried the don. “Get on a horse 
and ride after the caballero, and bring him back. 
pate you came near missing the greatest oppor- 
tunity you ever had of being of use in the world.” 

Thus were discovered the great ruins of Uxmal, 
which rival those of Thebes and Persepolis in 
beauty and grandeur. 


FIGHTING A LION. 


othing causes the East African colonist more 

genuine concern than that his guest should 

not have been provided with a lion. The 

Hon. Winston Spencer Churchill says that a failure 

to produce a lion preys on the colonist’s mind until 

it becomes a regular obsession. He feels that 

some deep reproach is laid upon his own hospi- 

tality and the reputation of his adopted country. 

In “My African Journey,” Mr. Churchill tells 
something of the pursuit of this noble game. 


This is the way in which they hunt lions: First 
find the lion, lured to a kill, driven from a reed- 
bed or kicked up eee oy me J by the way. Once 
viewed, he must never be lost s gh of fora moment. 
Mounted on ponies of more or less spocoves fidel- 
ity, three or four daring Britons or Somalis gallo 
after him, across rocks, holes, tussocks, throug! 
high ss, thorn serub, undergrowth; turnin 
him, Seprerting him, heading him this way and 
that until he is __ to bay. 

For his part the lion is no seeker of quarrels; 
he is often described in accents of contempt. His 
object throughout is to save his skin. , being 
unarmed, you meet six or seven lions unexpect- 
edly, all you need to do, according to my informa- 
tion, is to speak them sternly, and they will 
slink away, while you throw a few stones at them 
to hurry them up. All the highest authorities 
recommend this. 


But when pursued from place to place, chased 
hither and thither by wheedling horsemen, the 
lion becomes embittered. First he begins to growl 
and roar at his enemies, in order to terrify them 
and make them leave him in peace. Then he 
darts little short charges at them. Finally, when 
every attempt at peaceful persuasion has failed, 














he pulls up abruptly and offers battle. Once he 
has done this, he will run no more. He means to 
fight, and to fight to the death. 

And when a lion, maddened with the agony of 
a bullet-wound, distressed by long and hard _pur- 
suit, or, most of all, a lioness in defense of her 
cubs, is definitely committed to battle, death is 
the only possible conclusion. Broken limbs, 
broken jaws, a body raked from end to end, lungs 

ierced through and through—none of these count. 

t must be death, instant and utter, for the lion, or 
down goes the man, mauled by septic claws and 
fetid teeth, crushed and crunched, and poisoned 
afterward to make doubly sure. 


RECALLED TO HER DUTY. 


“ f all the complex requirements of modern 
O civilization, the hardest to live up to is an 
English butler!” declared an American 
hostess recently in humorous despair. ‘You see, 
he gives no sign of satisfaction when one does 
fulfil his demands for a lady in ‘’igh life’; and 
when one doesn’t, there is something in his eye— 
an expression of remote, respectful, but utterly 
crushing withdrawal from responsibility for the 
errors of such a hopeless person as yourself—that 
extinguishes one’s last, lingering spark of inde- 
pendence. Under Higgins’s disapproval I am 
reduced to a worm of the dust!” 


Her guests laughed, and several feelingly as- 
sented. But one woman, who visited much in 
Engient. declared that on his native heath the 
British butler developed virtues he seldom carried 
across the Atlantic. 

The butler at a famous country house where she 
visited was an aged man, of silver hair and be- 
nignant countenance, whose many years of loyal 
service in the family had earned their full reward 
of affection and respect. 

He felt an almost fatherly degree of responsi- 
bility for the manners and behavior of the younger 
members of the family, especially upon ceremonial 
occasions. At a large reception the American 
guest overheard him speaking to the youngest 

own daughter, under pretense of bringing her a 


ace scarf. 

“Miss Hedith! Miss Hedith! The hold gentle- 
man by the ’earth ’asn’t ’ardly been noticed by 
— for ’alf an hour.” 

Miss ith not displaying any eagerness to 
hasten to the relief of the neglected one,—a fat, 
bald-headed, unattractive little man,—he con- 
tinued, ea 

“°F’s a person of himportance if ’e is helderly. 
I’ve ’eard ’e’s much respected in the ’Ouse. Be- 
sides, Miss Hedith, in the words of the t, ‘Kind 
’earts are more than coronets’; and I ’aven’t a 
doubt, if ’e’d ’appened to think of it, ’e’d ’ave 
hadded, ‘and brainy ’eads than ’air’!’’ 

The conjunction of bard and butler was sufficient 
to recall Miss Edith to her duty as a daughter of 
the house, and she was_ soon successfully enter- 
taining the bald but distinguished member of 
Parliament. 


QUITE DIFFERENT. 


< aria,” said Mr. Rawlins, laying aside his 
hat and overcoat and rubbing his hands 
gleefully together, ‘“‘you know that for 
years we have been wanting to buy a building-lot 
in Kennedy’s subdivision, but couldn’t afford todo 
it on account of the high prices they ask for land 
out there. Well, I’ve just learned that Quinlan, 
who owns one of the best lots in that entire neigh- 
borhood, will sell it for half what it cost him, if he 
can get the cash. He needs the money, and can’t 
get it any other way. I have a great mind to buy 
it to-morrow morning. It comes easily within our 
means.” 
“T don’t think you ought to do it, Joshua,” said 
Mrs. Rawlins. 
“You don’t think I ought to buy it? Why not?” 
“we would be taking advantage of his neces- 
sities. 
“But, Maria —” 
"7 des, I have just learned of a splendid oppor- 
tunity to buy some furniture that we need. Grigson 
& Mullins are ——n parlor sets at one-third 
less than cost because they are overstocked and 
can’t afford to carry them through the season. I’d 








to | like to buy about two hundred dollars’ worth of 


parlor furniture. We’ll never have as good a 
chance again.” 

Being a man of excellent self-control, Mr. Raw- 
lins merely smiled. 


AN IMPRACTICAL JOKER. 


ractical joking, “the meanest form of wit,” is 

common in Hungary. Formerly the pranks 

used to be coarse, if not dangerous, but that 

is changing now. The only saving grace of the 

Magyarian practical jokes, says Mr. W. B. F. 

Bovill in “Hungary and the Hungarians,” is that 
they are not perpetrated in a spirit of bitterness. 


One of the most famous jokers of the old school 
was Jézsa Gyuri. Exiled in one of the most inac- 
cessible parts of the — plain, he lived and died 
“a prodigal and a buffoon.’ 

A story is told of Jézsa going to spend a night 
with a Count Keglevich. ishing to be impress- 
ive, he journeyed thither in a beautiful new coach, 
of which he was hag | proud. On being shown 
over the grounds . & e count, his attention was 
directed to a remarkably fine hay-rick. Hay was 
then y -3% at a good price. After eupeer 
Jézsa drew together some friends, and the rick 
was soon nothing but a heap of ashes. 

The next morning, when Jé6zsa wanted to con- 
tinue his journey, his wonderful carriage was not 
to be seen anywhere. 

at my friend,” said the count, “‘you yourself 
burnt it last night. The fact is, my coach-house 
wants repairing, and as the evening threatened to 
be wet, we put your carriage under the rick to 
keep it dry.’ 

® © 


PERSONALLY INTERESTED. 


r. Collins stood before the court, his hands 

M on the rail. His head was completely 

wrapped in bandages, just one little peep- 

hole being left, through which a gleam of light 

penetrated. A writerin the Cincinnati Times-Star 
tells the story. 


“You are charged with disorderly conduct,” said 
the court. 

“T know it,” the prisoner mumbled. ‘I want to 
be held for trial.” 

*“You—want—to—be—held—for—trial?” gasped 
the court. “Why not plead guilty now and pay a 
dollar fine and go away free?” 

“No,” said Collins, withdetermination. ‘I want 
to be tried.” 

“But why?” asked the court. P 

“Because,” said Collins, through his swollen lips, 
“the last I can remember was when I was stand- 
ing, peaceful-like, on a corner. Then the next 
thing I can remember is two doctors sewing me 
together so I wouldn’t fall apart before I got to 
court. I want to be tried so I can hear the stories 
of the witnesses. That’s the only way I'll ever 
find out what come off.” 
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DRAWN BY L. J. BRIDGMAN. 


THE LITTLE HELPER. 
By Edith M. Thomas. 


randpa was sitting in the porch one warm 

spring day, when Tommy came in from 

his garden with two little wrinkles 
puckered right across his forehead. 

“‘Grandpa,’’ said he, ‘‘why did Noah let any 
toads come into his ark ?’’ 

‘*What do you mean, Tommy?’ asked 
grandpa, hiding a smile behind his newspaper. 

‘**?Cause I just wish he had let them all 
drown,’’ said Tommy, in a disgusted tone. ‘‘I 
went out to sow some sweet-william seeds, 
’cause you know William is papa’s name, and 
there was a great big toad right in the middle 
of my garden. I most know he is waiting there 
to eat up my seeds.’’ 

‘Toads do not eat seeds,’’ said grandpa. ‘‘Do 
you suppose that toad is not good for some- 
thing ?’’ 

‘*You said the earthworms were little spades, 
and dug my garden for me,’’ said Tommy, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ But a toad 
can’t dig, and I don’t see what 
use he is, any way.’’ 

‘‘Well, then, I will show 
you,’”’ said grandpa. 

So he went to the workshop, 
and chose four blocks of wood 
of the right shape and size. 
He carried them to the garden, 
and built a little house of them 
beside a row of young squash- 
plants. Then he gave the toad 
a ride on the coal-shovel from 
Tommy’s garden to the little 
blockhouse. 

‘This is Mr. Toad’s house,’’ 
said grandpa. ‘‘We will leave 
him here, and never disturb 
him.’’ 

Mr. Toad seemed to take 
kindly to his new quarters. 
He was often seen sitting in 
his front door and looking out 
with a very serious expression, 
winking his bright eyes and 
spreading out his fingers just as 
baby spread hers when Tommy 
counted, “‘O, u, t, out,’’ on 
them. Tommy was very much 
amused, but still he could not 
see how the toad did any good. 

‘Neighbor Smith says that 
the bugs have eaten up all his 
squash-vines,’’ said grandpa, 
one day. ‘‘Why have they not 
touched ours, Tommy ?’’ 

Tommy did not know. 

‘*How about our lodger in 
the garden?’”’ said grandpa, 
smiling. 

‘‘Do you mean Mr. Toad?’’ 
asked Tommy. ‘‘Does he catch 
the bugs ?”’ 

“If you watched him long 
enough, you would see,’”’ said 
grandpa. ‘‘When he sits in 
his front door, he is taking care 
of our garden, and when a 
trespasser comes along, Mr. 
Toad arrests him at once. The 
least that we can do for him is 
to give him a house rent-free, 
don’t you think so?”’ 

“‘O grandpa,’’ said Tommy, 
eagerly, ‘‘is everything in the 
whole world of some use??? 
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THE ADVANCE GUARD OF SUMMER. 
VISITING. 


By May Turner. 
went to visit Seth and Paul and little Theodore. 
It was a very pleasant time. I stayed from one till four. 
I think I acted mannerly, for, when | came away, 
The lady who is mother there said, “Come again some day.” 
I walked till | was almost home, and then | could not wait, 
For there was mother standing just inside the little gate! 


The windows and the wide front door seemed smiling down at me; 


There was a very friendly look about the apple - tree; 

The cat came rubbing at my feet, she had not changed at all; 
The hollyhocks looked happy, and the roses on the wall; 

The little chickens chirped and scratched about our bantam hen — 
The lovely part of visiting is coming home again! 
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PUZZLES. 


1. LITERARY PARALLELS. 
Give the authors of the following: 
I. 


‘The world’s a theater, the earth a stage 
“Whic h God and Nature do with actors fill.” 


“All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and wonien merely players.”’ 
II. 
“Words writ in waters.” 
“Here lies one whose name was writ in water.” 
*“Men’s evil manners live in brass; their virtues 
we write in water. 
III. 

“A rose is sweeter in the budde than full blowne.’”’ 
“The rose is fairest when ’tis budding new.” 
IV. 

**Man proposes, but God Glapeces.” 

“A man’s heart de viseth his way; but the Lord 

directeth his ste ~ 


“God Almighty aret ‘planted a garden.” 
“God made the country, and man made the town.”’ 


2. BEHEADINGS. 

Behead a musical instrument and leave another 
musical instrument; estimation and leave a quill ; 
custom and leave a wise man; a total change anc 
leave a regular movement of 
troops; a calamity and leave a 
Russian coin ; a place of manage- 





ment and leave a tree; a god 





A BOY’S LETTER. 
By Ethel M. Kelley. 


Dear Aunty. I’m writing for mother 
Because she’s so busy to-day. © 
She’s sewing on buttons for brother 
And making an apron for May. 
We're all in the nursery together, — 
I wish you were here with us, too. 
We're having a lot of good weather, 





mentioned in Norse mytholog 
and leave a noise; tumult ana 
leave a battle ; sportive —_ leave 
part of a te —— verson 
who obtains unlaw uly a and leave 
stronger; a ledge and leave a 
measure; a part of an egg and 
leave an animal. 

The dropped letters will spell 
a legal holiday. 





3. CONNING PUZZLE. 
Con these over and you will see 
Their hidden meaning presently. 
First add to con an Arab’s home, 
Where he’s my whole no more to 
roam. 





And school is almost through. 


Mama says to tell you she may go 
To visit Aunt May. She can’t tell — 
The cook is in bed with lumbago, 
And Annie can’t cook very well. 
I'm raising some chickens and rabbits, 
I think they are cunning, don’t you ? 
I'll have time to study their habits, 
For school is almost through. 





I'm taking great care with their “menu.” 
I think that I'll have some to sell. 

It's been a long time since I've seen you. 
I hope that you are all quite well. 
Tell Teddy the boys on our ball team 

Are starting to make. up a crew. 
We're beginning to practise the fall team 





A snarling dog affixed to con 

Means just what we agreed 
upon. 

Con blended with a northern elf 

Is — at power to rule one- 


Con bound together with a string 
Peace  Sapans 8s and joy will 
bring 
A steeple add to con and see 
Wild villains plotting treachery. 
Con blended with a Grecian isle 
Makes city sidewalks worth the 
while. 
And it is true a beggar’s fee 
Added to con means sympathy. 
Con and these jingles, sorry stuff 
Combined make what we’ve hek 
enough. 


4. REVERSALS. 
At first I help adorn the night, 
“Reversed I give affright. 


A place of busy men I’m found, 
Reversed I help them get around. 


On =< asant days I’m good to 
ake 


Re vomeh I bring you little aches. 
The door did fasten with my first, 
To wash, reversal is the worst. 


5. RIMED PROGRESSIVE 
ENIGMA. 
With my arm in a 14567, 
Tell me how to catch 4567. 
Oh, when I am 234567 





Now school is most through. 


I guess | will close. I've a blister 
Right under the joint of my thumb. 
Mama sends her love — so does sister. 
“Tell aunty to hurry and come.” 
With love from Your nephew. 


P.S. Tell Teddy 
To write when he’s nothing to do. 
I'm planning to play pretty steady 
When school is all through. 








There’s no fun in 1234567, 
And I don’t want to 1567. 


6. CHANGED LETTER PUZZLE. 

By changing a consonant, make 
a flower into a dress, a city, a 
heavy cord, a part, to wande r, 
have ridden, repetition. 


Answers to Flag - Day 


Queries. 
Fort Schu yler, Paul Jones, 
Lexington, Persia, white, the 


Admiralty, Turkey, Mary Queen 
of Scots, War of 1812, Union 
Jack, red, the Guerriére, Sie ge 
of Orleans, the blue peter, Capt. 
0. H. Perry, Bunker Hill, in a 
circle, Betsy Ross, 1814. 
























r. Willet squinted 
M at the little square 


of wood he was 
polishing, and held it sidewise toward the light 
that sifted in through the hazy panes of his old 
shop window; then he shook his head and fell 
to polishing again. 

“Got to have it higher’n that to suit Lida 
Janes,’’ he said to his visitor. ‘‘She always 
knows just what she wants, and this is to be 
put into a little pewter frame she’s got—’tis a 
piece 0’ one o’ her old mulberry-trees that she 
sets such store by. Now if ’twas her sister 
Frances, she’d take it as ’tis and say nothing, 
but Lida’s different. Funny how different 
folks are, right in the same family. But after 
all, I reckon Lida’d be full as restful to live 
with, year in an’ out. She isn’t scared of 
every living thing, the way Frances is.’’ 

**T suppose you mean snakes and cows and 
mice,’’ said the visitor. ‘‘That’s what men 
generally mean when they say that, I notice.’’ 

**Bless your heart, that isn’t the beginning 
of the alphabet!’’ said Mr. Willet, genially. 
**She’s afraid o’ spiders, caterpillars, moths, 


SHE GALLOPED 
INTO THE 
BARN. 


MA Rewer 


wasps, June-bugs, medder moles, squirrels, 
dogs, hosses, hen-hawks, thunder an’ lightnin’, 
high winds, the dark, bicycles, automobiles, 
steam -engines, grasshoppers, gas, kerosene- 
stoves—why, I could go on all day, and then 
add a few more every time I saw you. And 
most of all, she’s afraid of queer-acting folks.’’ 

**Dear me,’’ said the visitor, ‘‘she must have 
a most uncomfortable time !’’ 

‘*Uncomfortable isn’t any word for it,’’ said 
Mr. Willet, with relish. ‘‘She’s looking for 
trouble the whole enduring time, and like most 
such folks, she finds it pretty often. Haven’t 
you heard about the crazy man she got sight of 
last year? I’m surprised nobody’s told ye, 
but I’m pleased to have the opportunity. 

**She lives just two houses below Mr. Nut- 
ting, our sheriff, you know, down near where 
the ma’sh-land begins. She’s always said she 
liked to be in that open spot so nothing could 
come upon her unawares—and I guess nothing 
could. Comes up a thunder tempest, and Fran- 
ces is on her feather bed, in the bedstead that 
has the legs set on glass casters, with every 
window in the house tight shut, before a drop 
has fallen. ‘To be sure, sometimes the shower’ ll 
divide, and she’ll stay shut up there for a 
couple o’ hours when there isn’t a sign o’ rain; 
but that’s better than ever being caught unpre- 
pared, she says. 

‘*Well, among other things, she’s always on 
the lookout for thieves, burglars, tramps and 


and when a man’s broken out of jail or an 
asylum or what not, she never rests till he’s 
locked up again. And she’s always seeing 
resemblances to those folks that are being sought 
after. 

**One day, when I rid past her house with a 
new hat on and my hair cut, she almost had 


BY ELIZABETH LINCOLN GOULD 











| Ellen,’? he said, one day 
. al | which I never did. 
me took up as a suspect for robbing a million- | 




















out into the ma’sh-land. 
About three minutes 
after that the Nuttings, 
father and son, out in their barn harnessing 
up, see a kind of an appyarition. ’T was Frances 
Janes, white as a sheet, a red-and-white table- 
cloth on for a shawl, two pairs of spectacles on 
her nose, a spy-glass in her hand, and her 
door-key on its black ribbon, beating up and 
down on her chest as she galloped into the 
barn. 

‘**You come an’ get him, you two men, 
before he’s on his guard!’ she sereeched to ’em. 
‘He’s the one that’s got loose from the ’sylum, 
and he’s jest ripe for murder! He’s dancin’ 
up and down on the ma’sh now, enjoyin’ him- 
self, and if you’re spry you can get him, you 
two, before his mood’s changed and he’s drawed 
his weapons. I’ve watched him out o’ my 
spy-glass for a full minute!’ 

‘She was so worked up that Nutting and 
his son thought the best thing they could do 
was to take her right with ’em in the wagon 
and drive down to her house, that few rods. 
She got in all of a-tremble, and soon as they 
got to the place she whispered, 
‘There! See that! O my soul, 
he’s stopped dancin’ and he’s 
comin’ right for us! You let 
me out |’ 

‘‘Mr. Nutting tried to prevail 
on her to sit still, but she broke 
away from him, and begun to 
get out, not waiting for him to 
cramp the wheel or anything; 
and being a kind of an awk- 
ward-built creature and sort 0’ 
clumsy at the best of times, she 
caught some o’ her trappings 
on the wheel, and fell right on 
to her knees; and whilst Mr. 
Nutting was trying to get her 
garments free and Jim had 
climbed out to help her, the man 
from the ma’sh broke into a 
run and come up to ’em. 

***Can I be of any assist- 
ance?’ he asked ’em, and Mr. 
Nutting said asthe man pushed 
back his hat he thought he’d 
never seen an honester face— 
plain but good. ‘’Tisn’t a 
seizure or anything o’ that sort, 
I take it?’ he said low to Mr. 
Nutting. ‘Just kind of nervous, 
isn’t she? I noticed her actions 
as I came along across, so I 
hurried.’ 

‘* At that Frances tore herself 
free o’ the wheel and sat up, 
glaring at him the way a meek, 
sca’t woman can sometimes, 

‘* “Excuse me, ma’am,’ he 
said, taking off his hat. ‘I thought you’d fell 
unconscious at first, but I see you’re all right. 
I’m kind of warm and excited myself, for I’ve 
hired the cranberry-bog over beyond, and I 
thought I’d begin my picking this afternoon if 
I could find a place where ’twas safe to drive 
my hossin. I’ve been jumping hard as I could, 
to see where ’twould bear his weight. I’ve found 
out, so as the afternoon’s getting on, I’ll drive 
in and begin work, if I can’t be of any help 
here, and I see I can’t.’ And he walked into 
the bushes, led out his hoss, climbed into the 
wagon, and drove out over the ma’sh, slow 
and careful, picking his road.’’ 

“T should think that would have taught her 
one lesson,’’ said the visitor. 

Mr. Willet considered her carefully. 

**Lesson,’’ he repeated. ‘‘You don’t know 
Frances Janes. Look here, next time you walk 
down ma’sh way I’d take off them blue specs 
if I was you; she’s on the lookout for a woman 
with blue specs, about your height. I forget 
what her crime is. There, isn’t that a pretty 
piece 0’ wood as ever you saw, ma’am?’’ 





* ¢ 


GOOD SAMPLES. 
M: Hepworth had been married five times, 
‘‘and happily every time,’’ as he often 
said. His first marriage had occurred when he 
was nineteen, and his last at the age of seventy. 


| His last wif ibl man, 7 
crazy folks. She reads‘ the papers thorough, | . gpd girder a big sie toy ag 


his junior, who survived him, when he died, 
at the age of seventy-nine. 
During his last illness Mr. Hepworth made 


various plans for his wife’s remaining years, 
and talked them over with her in a matter-of- 


way. 
‘*You’ll have plenty o’ money to travel, 
‘‘and you like it, 
Why don’t you take a trip 
down into Connecticut? There are good folks 


aire’s house and abducting his baby—me, that | there, and you’d enjoy yourself. I never went.’’ 


she’s known all her days! 

**Well, one afternoon last fall a man she 
hadn’t ever seen before drove past her house in 
a light wagon, and when he’d gone a little 
further along the road he got out and led the 
hoss into a clump of bushes; then he looked 
up and down the road, and after a minute he 
pulled his hat down over his eyes and stepped 





“How do 


ou know about the folks, when 
you’ve never 


n there?’’ inquired Mrs. Hep- 
worth, mildly. 
**Stands 


to reason,’’ said her husband. ‘*The 
heft o’ my wives come from Connecticut—three 
of ’em, all fine women. If business hadn’t 
kep’ me in Massachusetts, Ellen, I don’t doubt 
my last choice would ’ve been made down there 
though I haven’t got a single regret, mind 
you!” 
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The Ever Increasing Sale 








of the New Companion Sewing Machine is 
due largely to the recommendations of pur- 
chasers. his gratifying result assures us 


First, that the New Companion exceeds 


the claims made for it in our Illus- 


trated Booklet. 


Second, that the opportunity offered our sub- 
scribers to purchase a High-Grade, 
Warranted Sewing Machine at a 
low price is greatly appreciated. 





Style 14% 
Price $2075 





Warranted 
for 
Ten Years. 


During the past twenty years we have received 
thousands of commendations from purchasers. The 
following recent testimonials are simply a repetition of 
the many which have already reached us. If the neces- 
sities of your sewing room require a new machine we 
shall be glad to mail you a New Companion Booklet, 
also samples of stitching done on the machine. 


My New Companion Sewing Machine is truly a household treasure. 
Elegant in style, so easily run that it is a pleasure to useit, in my opinion it 
stands as the best in the market.—MRrs. ARTHUR H. WILBAR, Fairhaven, Mass. 

New Companion Sewing Machine received and tried. Wife likes it very 
much. Father, who is an experienced sewing machine man and has handled 
all of the best machines, thinks the New Companion is as good as any sewing 
machine ever put out for three times the money. We are all pleased.—REV. 
J. R. LAWRENCE, East Raynham, Mass. 

After a thorough trial by specially competent operators, I am pleased to 
state that the New Companion Sewing Machine has ‘‘ made good ”’ in every 
particular. Its superiority as to workmanship, price and efficiency cannot 
be duplicated by any sewing machine I have seen. — Dr. R. E. CHAFFIN, 
Belton, Mo. 

The New Companion Sewing Machine was received in good order, and 
after a thorough test find it perfect in every way. The attachments also are 
easily adjusted and do good work. Iamso pleased with the New Companion 
that I would not exchange it with my neighbor’s machine which cost $65.— 
Mrs. J. H. JEFFRIES, Rome, Ga. 

The New Companion Sewing Machine arrived in perfect condition, and 
fully meets our expectations. I have used many kinds of machines, and the 
New Companion can hold its own with any of them, except in the price. 
—Mrs. Mary M. RICE, St. Johns, Mich. 


TEN STYLES— ONE QUALITY. 


Style 1 Box Top, Five Drawers . : . . . « $17.75 
Style 1% Automatic Lift, Five Drawers . . . . « 20.75 
Style 2% Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers : «+ « eee 
Style 3 Cabinet, Hand Lift  . € ew ue ce Se 
Style 4 Companion Special . . . «. « ) . ) ©) 19.25 
Style 54 Automatic Lift, Five Drawers . . . . « 20.75 
Style 7A Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers. . . . «| 21.75 
Style 104 Parlor Cabinet, Automatic Lift. . . . . 24.75 
Style 114 Chiffonier Cabinet, Automatic Lift. . . . 26.75 
Style 124 Writing Desk Cabinet, Automatic Lift . . . 29.75 


Our Booklet will show you how we can supply High-Grade, Warranted 
Sewing Machines at such exceedingly attractive prices. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 34.*% 220" prices we deliver 
: d , * the sewing machines freight 
paid to any railroad freight office east of Colorado. For $3.00 extra we 
will deliver the machines freight paid to any railroad freight office in 


Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or to any freight office west 
of these four states. SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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ev. Dr. Edward Everett ate, > 
many years one of the most widely known 
and beloved of American preachers and writers, 
died June 10th, aged 87. Doctor Hale was for 
more than 40 years pastor of the South Congre- 
gational (Unitarian) Church of Boston, and had 
been for five years chaplain of the United States 
Senate. He was a man of warm sympathies 
and of manifold activities, which were contin- 
ued to within a few days before his death. He 
edited several, periodicals and contributed to 
many more. He was one of the foremost ad- 
vocates of justice to the negro and the Indian, 
and a leader in the cause of international peace. 
He published many volumes of fiction, biog- 
raphy, reminiscence and verse. Among his 
best-known stories were ‘‘The Man without a 
Country,’”? and ‘*Ten Times One is Ten,’’ 
which inspired the formation of hundreds of 
‘‘Lend-a-Hand’’ clubs in all parts of this coun- 
try and in other countries. 
& 
he Alaska - Yukon - Pacific Exposi- 
tion at Seattle, Washington, which is in- 
tended to direct attention to the resources of the 
Alaska and Yukon territories and the develop- 
ment of the trade of the Pacific, was successfully 
opened June ist. The machinery was set in 
motion by the pressure of a button by President 
Taft at Washington. There was an attendance 
of more than 89,000 on the first day. The two- 
cent postage-stamp, issued by the United States 
to commemorate the opening of the exposition, 
bears a portrait of Mr. Seward, who was Secre- 
tary of State when the Territory of Alaska was 
bought from’ Russia. 
& 
ribute to San Francisco.—June 5th 
Ambassador Jusserand, on behalf of the 
French government, presented to the city of 
San Francisco a gold medal commemorative of 
the restoration of the city from the destruction 
wrought by earthquake and fire in April, 1906. 
The ambassador presented the gift in person 
to the mayor of the city; and it appears from 
his address that the thought that such a token 
of friendship might be given flashed across his 
mind on April 20, 1906, when at the very 
moment he rose to receive officially the medal 
given by the United States to France in com- 
memoration of the cordial reception which the 
French government gave to Franklin during 
the War of the Revolution, news came of the 
calamity which had befallen San Francisco. 
& 
c= and the Powers.—The protectorate 
which Great Britain, France, Russia and 
Italy established over Crete some years ago 
expires on July 27th, and under the terms of 
the arrangement the troops of those powers 
should then be withdrawn from the island. 
The approach of this date reopens a difficult 
question. Had the old order of things continued 
in Turkey, there is little doubt that the inter- 
vening powers, upon the termination of their 
arrangement, would have sanctioned the union 
of Crete with Greece. But as Turkey has 
already suffered the loss of Bulgaria, Bosnia 
and Herzegovina since the accession of the 
Young Turks to power, it seems a hardship to 
inflict the further loss of Crete. Germany and 
Austria, it is reported, have decided to leave 
the settlement of the Cretan problem to the 
four powers directly concerned, but have given 
the Turkish government assurances that they 
will not approve any plan which is not accept- 
able to Turkey. ° 


Ng Imperial Visit.—It is officially an- 
nounced that the Tsar of Russia will visit 
President Fallitres of France and King Edward 
VII of England this summer. Attended by a 
Russian squadron, the Tsar will arrive at Cher- 
bourg July 31st, and will remain there until 
the evening of August 1st, when the squadron 
will take him over to Cowes, where he will 
visit King Edward. 
& 

eneral Elections were held in Denmark 

May 26th, which turned upon the question 
of national defense. The government party 
favored new land defenses, strong enough to 
show that Denmark is ready to defend her 
neutrality. The Socialists and Radicals op- 
posed all fortifications as useless, on the ground 
that the country must rely on the generosity of 
its neighbors rather than on its own resources. 
A compromise party, headed by former Premier 
Christensen, favored fortifications on a less 
extensive plan than suggested by the govern- 
ment. The early returns indicated that the 
three groups would be nearly equal in strength 
in the new Rigsdad. 

* 

ges Deaths.—Dr. Theodor Barth, for 

Many years a leader of the German Lib- 
erals, a member of the Reichstag and an influ- 
ential editor, died June 3d, in his 60th year. 
— Alexander Kelly McClure, one of the 
founders of the Republican party, for 28 years 
editor-in-chief of the Philadelphia Times, and 
since 1904 prothonotary of the Supreme Court 
of Pennsy Ivania, died June 6th, aged 81. 
































il against Coal.—The advantages of oil 

fuel for stationary and marine boilers are 
receiving much attention in England. Although 
the total cost is greater for oil than for coal, oil 
has the advantage of greater convenience, sim- 
plicity and cleanliness. It is also more efficient, 
since a pound of good oil is found to have a 
calorific value about 35 per cent. greater 
than that of an equal weight of coal. It also 
occupies much less space, and in that respect 
is very suitable for ships. Many improvements 
have recently been made in the methods of 
spraying and burning the oil. 

, 


goes and Cyclones.—Mr. F. Stubbs, an 
English ornithologist, expresses the opinion 
that birds habitually make use of storms in 
travelling from one part of their range to 
another. He points out that if a bird cannot 
find shelter, it must be more comfortable on the 
wing than on the ground during a storm, be- 
cause in the fiercest gales the air, as a mass, 
is at rest; that is, the bird is in a moving sup- 
porting medium, like a swimmer in a strongly 
flowing river. e 


scene Eggs.—A curious photograph 
of a crocodile’s nest filled with eggs, from 
two of which young crocodiles were just issuing, 
is contributed to Nature by Mr. G. W. 
Grabham. The photo- 
graph was made in the 
bed of the river Rahad, 
near the frontier of 
Abyssinia. The eggs 
were about three inches 
long, and the newly 
hatched crocodiles are 
ten inches long. They 
are perfectly formed, and 
utter a sound resembling 
the croaking of frogs. Before being uncovered, 
the eggs were buried about three inches deep 
in the sand at the bottom of a hole a foot deep. 
The young crocodiles, Mr. Grabham says, were 
perfectly willing to bite, but not strong enough 
to do any harm. ® 


outh Poiar Minerals.—One of the results 

of the recent exploration of the Antarctic 
Continent is the discovery that that lone and 
distant land, with its burden of snow and ice, 
is able to furnish minerals of value to the ecivi- 
lized world. Among the minerals isa very good 
variety of coal. Professor David, one of Lieu- 
tenant Shackleton’s companions, who climbed 
Mount Erebus, expresses the opinion that there 
are many minerals on the Antarctic Continent 
that could be profitably worked from Australia. 

o 












Pry Harbors.—The recent experience 
of Count Zeppelin’s huge air-ship in beat- 
ing about Munich, unable to land because of 
the storm which was raging, emphasizes the | 
need of harbors for such vessels, and the Ger- | 
man government has offered a competition for | 
plans for harbors of that kind, in the form of 
sheds of reénforced concrete, fitted with doors 
at the ends large enough to open out the entire 
frontage for the reception of an air-ship in dis- | 
tress. It is recognized that chains of such | 
refuges must be erected across the country in | 
order to make navigation with the Zeppelin | 
type of dirigible balloons a success. 
* 

outh Sea Swells.—Readers of old narra- 

tives of exploration in the South Seas will 
recall the frequent references to the heavy swells 
of the ocean, which impressed the navigators 
with the idea of their remoteness from land. 
Dr. Vaughan Cornish explains the great size 
of the sea-waves in high southern latitudes by 
the fact that south of the Cape of Good Hope 
and Cape Horn there is neither windward nor 
leeward shore, and the prevailing wind in all 
longitudes is westerly. ‘Thus whena west wind 
springs up it finds a long westerly swell, the 
effect of a previous wind, still running. The 
new-born wind increases the steepness of this 
swell, and so forms majestic storm - waves, 
which sometimes attain a length of 1,200 feet 
from crest to crest. The average height attained 
by sea-waves in feet is about half the velocity 
of the wind in miles per hour. 

& 


Steel Canal.—In connection with the 

Nile irrigation system, at Wadi Kom- 
Ombo, a steel canal, 5,200 feet in length, has 
been constructed to distribute water from the 
service reservoir to the earth canals. In sec- 
tion, this metallic canal is semicircular, 20 feet 
broad and 12 deep. It is made up of 17 sections, 
connected by expansion joints, and the riveted 
steel plates of which it consists are six milli- 
meters in thickness. During the construction 
the engineers were troubled, among other things, 
by the unequal expansion of the metal. The 
expansion was greatest on the side where the 
sun happened to shine full upon the plates, 
and the inequality was often sufficient to dis- 
place the end of a section about to be joined as 








| much as four inches to one side or the other. 





In a Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE. | 
A powder for hot, tired, aching, swollen feet. It 


cures while you walk. All druggists, 25 cents. Don’t to wring; hands 


accept any substitute. Sample free by mail. Address keep clean. Women all buy; 150% to Agents. 
Allen 8. Olmsted, Le Roy, N.Y. [Adv. | © xclusive territory given; send for free catalogue 


|U. S. MOP CO., 704 Main Street, Leipsic, O. 
SAFE FIREWORKS. 


Sona for FREE Book, “ How to Buy at Half Price.” | 

Write to-day; the time is short. $3.00 assortment ot 

100 pieces sent prepaid east of ON Rs Satisfache mn 
ut 


Low-priced 3-Ib 
Mop; turncrank 














Summer Dresses 











Guaranteed. RAUB & SON purn, N.Y. . 
“THE new summer Ang 
Rider Agents Wanted | * dress and waist MS 
in each town to ride and exhibit sam ple effects — stripes pau 


‘rite for Special 0, 


and polka dots 
on white and 
tinted grounds of 


i909 Models P10 to $27 


with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof tires. | 
1907 and 1908 Models 
all of best makes $7 to 12 
All 4 k A tel r4 
makes and models, 
TE JOO AS NEW... .ceeceeeeees $3 to $8 
x, * nO ~y Clearing Sale. 
pareve al without a 
A fale © gave he REE Te and allow 
mw TEN DAYS’ 
Tires, nh. —~ A arts, re 
pairs and sundries, half usual prices. Do not 
buy till you get our catalogues and offer. Write now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. G 50, ann 















(LEARN TO, SWIM )| c.ist.ni8 


wn in 
Serpentine Crepe. 
Sold everywhere at 
not over 19 cents. 
Ask your retailer for 
it. If he has not either 
the patterns or colorings 
you desire, he can easily 
get them. If he will 
not, write us for free 


sample book, and list of 
Ser- 








GREAT SPORT IN THE WATER. 


A person weighing from 50 to 250 Ibs. can float on them with- 
outan effort. Inquire of any one who has used Ayvad's Water- 
Wings and be convinced you can learn to swim the first day 
you are in the water. For those who can swim they furnish a § | a selli ie 


source of amusement nothing can equal. Easily adjusted. 
Take no more room than a pocket-handkerchief. Sold by 

Dry-Goods, Sporting-Goods, Druggists, Hardware dealers, etc. 

Ordering from us direct, enclose price to Dept. Y. 
AYVAD tee toe Bee COMPANY, saa, N. J. 
8 Long Lane, Aldersgate St., London, E. 

NOTE. Educational Dept. London County Cor et classified 
Water-Wings with books, etc., as necessary school supply. 

Bright Y: Men wanted to act ag Agents. Liberal induce- 


ments offered. Send for particulars. 


pentine Crepe. 


PACIFIC MILLS, BOSTON. 























Old sewing machines run 
like new—new ones STAY 


li Make You 
batisfaction er poke de fal 30 i sa “ee or no charge—Pays for 
self fastest—C ooks 


ing machine oil on earth 


— goes right into the mech- 

anism— spreads evenly over 

Non-rusting metal — all bearings— reduces fric- 

Perfect insulation — 8 AR tion— prevents wear- stops 

can't eseape—Boils, Steams, sc yi rattle — will not dry out, 

eo enor he ag wae a | Stee cake, gum or collect dust, 

rt pen he contains no grease or acid 

~ polishes wooden case and 

prevents rust on every 

ely metal part. 3 IN ONE will save your ma- 

y chine, your nerves and your strength. Try it. 

I FRE Write us at once. Give name 

of your dealer. Get sample 

bottle and 3 IN ONE dictionary PREE. 
A Library Slip in every package. 


3 IN ONE OIL COMPANY 
43 Broadway New York City 


Fireless Cooker 
feRap eh ip barate peg r mee ed ei 3 


ence necessary—Saves 80 percent 
on fuel, time and work— 
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The New Perfection Wick 
Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove, 
thirty seconds after the touch 
of the match, will deliver at 
the stove top a strong, clean 
heat of great working power. 

More than that, you may 
run it for hours continu- 
ously; bake bread and cake; 
prepare a meal or do the 
weekly ironing; and for 
the whole time never be conscious of undue 
heat because of the stove. In this respect the 


NEW PERFECTION 


Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


is the only sensible stove for summer. Differs from other 
oil stoves in its strong, handsome, useful CABINET TOP, 
which can be used for holding dishes and for keeping 
meals hot. Also equipped with drop shelves on which may 
be placed small cooking utensils after they are removed 
from the blaze. Has every improvement—even to racks 
for towels. All told, it is a stove of convenience, comfort, 
safety and economy. Three sizes. Can be had either 
with or without Cabinet Top. If not at your 
dealer’s, write our nearest hacestascden tg ncy. 


Rav oO LAMP gives alight more 


agreeable than 
the distressing flicker of gas or the 
blinding glare of electric bulbs. One’s eyes never tire 
reading by the Rayo. If not with your dealer, write our 
nearest agency. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(incorporated) 






































~f YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
= ted “weekly paper. for all the family. 
tion price 


1.76 @ year, in advance. 


ra 
ti bscri is 
| fi oston, Mass., as second- 


Entered at the Post-Office, 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
Inail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your pape’ 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

o 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


he Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








FEVER. 


A= thermometer is probably as matter- 

of-course a household convenience in most 
families as is a step-ladder or a broom; and it 
is well that its use and the general significance 
of its disclosures should be understood by those 
in authority ; but fussiness and constant resort 
to it and continual discussion of temperatures 
are to be deplored. 

The old-fashioned way of placing the hand 
upon the child’s body and announcing that it 
“felt feverish” or “had a fever,” without any 
regard to mathematical accuracy as to degrees 
and fractions, worked just as well and perhaps 
better than the new-fashioned way, carried to 
anervousextreme. At the same time a rise of 

temperature always means something, and it most 
decidedly means the calling in of a physician if it 
does not go down of itself or yield to simple reme- 
dies. 

When the temperature is taken by the mouth 
the thermometer should register about ninety- 
eight and seven-tenths degrees, although this may 
vary at different times during the day in perfectly 
well people. When it registers ninety-nine degrees, 
or ninety-nine and five-tenths degrees, the person 
is said to be feverish. Anything below ninety- 
eight degrees is subnormal, and anything over 
one hundred and five degrees is called hyperpy- 
rexia, or high fever. 

In many cases a fever is a sort of blessing in 
disguise. These are the fevers caused by the 
toxins of bacteria, of which typhoid is a type. . The 
whole system is then engaged in a fight against 
the germs, and the battle is waged to more ad- 
vantage, apparently, when “the blood is fighting 
hot.” This is why, although the fever can be 
beaten down by the application of cold and the 
administration of drugs, it is often poor practise to 
suppress it in this way. Getting the fever down 
may be a momentary satisfaction, but it does 
nothing to help cure the underlying cause. It is 
as if a general should insist upon silencing his 
own guns. 

At the same time the fever must be watched 
and kept in check, because this sort of fight is 
calling for an immense outlay from the system, 
and a raging fever not only burns up bacteria, 
but it feeds upon tissue and blood and all it can 
find, as any one can testify who has watched or 
lived through a convalescence from one. 

What is true of the fever of a germ disease is 
false altogether in the fever of sunstroke. In this 
case the fever is the disease. It is not a regiment 
of infantry, but a conflagration, and it must be put 
out as quickly as possible, and by all the means at 
one’s disposal—cold baths, ice-packs, ice-water, 
anything that will beat it down. 

The character of a fever is a great assistance to 
diagnosis in many cases, and this is why a physi- 
cian should always be asked to sit in judgment 
on it. 

¢ ¢ 


PHOEBE OR FLORRY, WHICH? 


t was with more than wifely eagerness that Mrs. 
Bonney welcomed Mr. Bonney’s return from 
town. She had a bad ankle, there had been a 
three days’ gale, nobody had called, the telephone- 
wires were down, and she was perishing for news. 
“N-no, Susan,” he apologized, before she had a 
cliance to ask questions. “’Fraid you’ll be disap- 
pointed, but I didn’t see a soul, ’cept sittin’ at 
their winders. ’Liza Doane beckoned me to the 
door, but I didn’t dast to stop. ’Twas late, and 
she’s sech an everlastin’ talker, and I knew she’d 
be jest bilin’ over about this fool performance o’ 
Steve Coe’s —” 

““‘What’s Stephen’s latest, I’d like to know?” de- 
manded Mrs. Bonney, brightening. 

“Nothin’ much; on’y nobody but jest Steve could 
ha’ managed it,” drawled Mr. Bonney, carefully 
extracting a bottle from his pocket and making 
sure it was unbroken. ‘Young Pender told me, 
while he was puttin’ up your liniment for ye. He 
rooms over to Steve’s now. : 

“Steve, he went to call at Florry Gaines’s—goes 
there reg’lar now, it seems, only folks ain’t sure 
yet whether it’s Florry or Phoebe he’s after. 
Phoebe’s most as hen-headed as he is, but Florry’s 
too good for him, J say. Well, he’s got a notion 
Mis’ Gaines ain’t too pleased with his attentions, 
and when he rung, and rung agin, and nobody 
come, and he fancied he saw a whiskin’ petticoat 
inside, he got mad; thought she wouldn’t let him 
in. So he rung oncet more—hard. And the rick- 
ety old handle come out in his hand, and he went 
down three steps back’ards, and sot on the brick 
walk so suddint he was dazed. 

“That would ha’ been enough for most folks, 





wouldn’t it? But bein’ Steve, there was more. 
Half a dozen yards o’ wire come jumpin’ out along 
o’ the bell, and got mixed with his muffler, that 
was streamin’ kind o’ wild, and both of ’em to- 
gether whipped round his face ’n’ head and bundled 
him up so tight he couldn’t pull ’em off, nor so 
much as let out a yell for help. 

‘‘Ma an’ the gals come back jest then, an’ there 
he sot gurglin’ smothered remarks inside a scarlet 
handkercher an’ a wire cage, and seemin’ly doin’ 
his best to claw his own head off. They most died 
laughin’ ’fore they got him loose; but they did, 
and he wa’n’t none the worse, ’cept kind o’ redgy 
crost the cheeks where the wire wrapped tightest. 
Phoebe wouldn’t mind that, I guess—or Florry. 
Land! I wish’t I really knew which gal ’twas.”’ 

“Let’s see,” mused Mrs. Bonney. ‘“’ Twas 
Phoebe, wa’n’t it, got ice and keys fer him that 
time his nose bled so awful, when he nipped it in 
the foldin’ doors to the hall?” 

“Yes,” assented Mr. Bonney, sadly. “But ’twas 
Florry pounded his back to the picnic the time he 
most choked on a June-bug in the lemonade.” 


* © 


HIS IMPORTANT SERVICE. 


Oo” of the greatest nuisances of travelling is tip- 
ping. A smile from a head waiter is a costly 
commodity, and no menial service is too small for 
remuneration. An unusually ingenious plea for a 
tip is that of a small Hibernian, mentioned by Mr. 
John Augustus O’Shea in “Roundabout Recollec- 
tions.” The author was travelling in Ireland. 


I drove down to the station on the faint chance 
of catching the train to Dublin. When I got out 
of the cab at the station a bright-faced y ac- 
costed me. 

* sure, sir, you’ve just missed the train,” he 
said. 

It was true. I booked my luggage and_ascer- 
tained when the next train would leave. While I 
was waiting, the lad. came up to me and asked me 
for a tip. 

“What for?” I asked. 

“Sure, sir, I told you that you were too late,” 
he unblushingly responded. 


* 


HE HAD SEEN A ‘FEW. 


he senior partner of the dry-goods establish- 

ment was freeing his mind concerning the 
styles of head-gear that had come under his ob- 
servation. ‘The fashions in hats this season,” he 
said, “‘are absolutely the worst and most unbe- 
coming I have ever seer in an experience of more 
than forty years.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said the junior partner, 
who was more tolerant. “They have the charm 
of novelty, at any rate.” 

“The ‘charm’ of novelty!” exclaimed the other. 
“Tom, have you seen anything new in this spring’s 
styles that you can honestly say you admire?” 

*Ye-es, I think I have,” hesitatingly answered 
the junior partner. 

“Td like to know what!” 

“Why, the girls.” 


* ¢ 


A LOST OPPORTUNITY. 


mall boys are not always as sympathetic as 
their relatives wish, but on the other hand, 
they are seldom as heartless as they sometimes 
appear. 
“Why are you erying so, Tommy?” inquired 
one of the boy’s aunts, who found her small nephew 
seated on the door-step, lifting up his voice in loud 


wails. 

“The b-baby fell d-down-stairs!” blubbered 
Tommy. 

“Oh, that’s too bad,” said the aunt, stepping 
over him and opening the door. “I do hope the 
little dear wasn’t much hurt!” 

“S-she’s only hurt a little!” wailed Tommy. 
“But Dorothy s-saw her fall, while I’d gone to the 
g-grocery! never s-see anything !”’ 


* © 


THE WONDERS OF SCIENCE. 


t was left for the exhibitor of a phonograph in 

the streets of Utrecht, according to an American 

traveller, to put the finishing touch to the wonder- 
ful invention. 


There was the sound of a military band in full 
blast, and then suddenly the tune stopped and 
“Halt!” rang hoarsely out upon the air. 

“Who’s that interrupting the concert?” flip- 
pantly inquired the American, edging close to the 
operator. 

“That,” said the man, surveying him blandly, 
‘‘was the voice of Nepercen Bonaparte, giving the 
order at the Battle of Waterloo.” 


* ¢ 


NOT INHERITED. 


othing would induce good old Doctor Dore to 
believe that gout was hereditary. A very 
young man once consulted him in his first attack. 


“You call this gout, Willie?” said the doctor. 
“Pooh! Pooh! ou have not yet earned that 
costly privilege.” 

“But | father, sir, and my grandfather?” said 
Willie. “ t isin my blood by right of inheritance.” 

“Nonsense!” frowned the doctor. “You may 
as well tell one you have a broken leg in your veins 
by inheritance.” 


* ¢ 


SELF - EVIDENT. 


oe of the dangers of a little knowledge is that 
its possessor rarely estimates it at its true 
value. Ignorance, it has been said, bestows her 
choicest gifts on those who value her least. 


A conceited undergraduate once said to his 
teacher that he feared he had rather a contempt 
for Plato. 

“Tam afraid, Mr. Johnson,” replied the teacher, 
—— your contempt has not been bred by famil- 
iarity. 


* ¢ 


A FINANCIER. 


he negro, although proverbially improvident, 
sometimes has his weather-eye open. 


A man gave a dime to a young “darky” who had 
done him some trifling service. The darky handed 
itback. ‘Now, Marse Billy,” he said, ‘you knows 
I doan’ want no pay for what I does for you. Des 
gimme dat ole suit 0’ clo’es youse got on.” 





DISFIGURED FOR LIFE 
Is the Despairing Cry of Thousands 
Afflicted with Unsightly 
Skin Humors. 

Do you realize what this disfiguration means to sen- 
sitive people? It means isolation, seclusion. It is a 
bar to social and business success. Do you wonder that 
despair seizes upon these sufferers? Blood and skin 
humors are most obstinate to cure or even relieve. It 
is an easy matter to claim to cure them, but quite 
another to do so. The Cuticura Remedies (consisting 
of Cuticura Soap to cleanse the skin, Cuticura Oint- 
ment to heal the skin, and Cuticura Resolvent Pills to 
purify the blood) have earned the right to be called 
Skin Cures, because for years they have met with most 
remarkable success. (Adv. 











aricose Do you know what Varicose 
V. ic Veins’are ? a My book - 

scribes _them—their cause an 
Veins. eure. Read it 







ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS 


Seamless heel and made to 
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Ankles, Lame Joints, etc. 
Send for free booklet with 
prices and self-measur- 

ng directions. 
Co., Elastic 


Curtis & Ly ow 
Weavers, 40 Market St. Lynn, Mass. 














Tanct Mann Ric. US Par Ore 


Chiclets 


REALLY DELIGHTFUL 
CChe Dainty 
int Covered 
Candy Goated 
Chewing Gum 


Particularly Desirable 
after Dinner 








BETTER — STRONGER 
More lasting in flavor than any 


other. A try —a test 
— Good-by to the rest! 








Sold in 5¢10¢ and 25¢ packets 
rank eer ompany Juc. 
Pbiladelphia, W.4. A. and Toronto, Can. 














100 var. foreign, free. Postage 2c. 
QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio. 












HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 


Get “‘ Improved,”’ no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 











BORATED 
TALCUM 














WITHOUT 


HOLDS “votes 


THe ONLY SAFE CLASP 
For CHILDREN’S 
STOCKINGS 


Bue 


HOSE SUPPORTER 


WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 
OF ANY DEALER ANYWHERE 
Or Sample Pair, any 
Children’s Size (give age), 16 cents. 
Mailed on receipt of price 


—— 
MANUFACTURED BY 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS., U. S.A. 


THe 


ALL GENUINE HAVE THE MOULDED 
RUBBER BUTTON AND THE 
NAME STAMPED 
ON THE LOOP. 











Join 
with 


us 


Help 
sir: 
World 
To 
Better 
Bread 


WASH BURN-CROSBY'S 


1, 6 ap by. © Oae ab We) Op >. 


ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO WASHBURN-CROSBY CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S. A. 
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ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop for 
mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Very small 
classes. Gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for college, scien- 
tific school and business. Young boys in separate building. 


Address Dr. I. K. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 














If you are looking for an honest and abso- 
lutely pure article for general cleaning, 
for the hands and bath, USE 


Adams’ Mineral Soap 


and you will always use it, as it is the best 
article of the kind on the market. 
Ask your grocer for it. 


See our latest large ad. June 10, 1909. 











THE FINEST FLAVORS 
The World Produces. 


SIADE'S 
“PURE” 


Extra sTRONG 
eee 


VANILLA 


MIMS OUBUTY 
BUARANTESIO 
WAC LILAAS EELECA GD 
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SLSLADE CO. Bis 
TON MASS US a 


eos ss 4 = 
SLADE’S 
Extracts. like Slade's Spices, are in 
a class by themselves. 


Ask grocers for Slade’s. Look for the name 
D. & L. SLADE COMPANY, BOSTON. 


How Would You Like to Have City 
Water in Your Country Home? 


You can have it at small expense with satis- 
faction guaranteed by using : 


THE OLDS PNEUMATIC 
WATER SYSTEM. 


= ZB 


















































Superior to all others because it consists of 
the famous Olds Gasoline Engine, which has 
been the standard of the country for over 
thirty years. The personal advice of a com- 
petent engineer is secu by you without 
charge in installing this simple plant. 

Let us make you an estimate on the cost for 
your home. You can just as well have city 
conveniences in the country as not. 

rite for complete information to 
THE OLDS GAS POWER CO., 75 Beverly St., BOSTON. 
Main Office : 997 Seager St., Lansing, Mich. 

















The only remedy that 

stops toothache instantly. 

he only toothache gum 
that cleans the cavity and 
prevents decay. 

Imitations do not do the 
work. Get Dent’s Tooth- 
ache Gum. All druggists’ 
16 cents, or y mail. 

t’s orn 











Gum 

cures corns and bunions, 16¢c. 
C. 8. DENT & CO., 51 Larned 5t., 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Toothache Gum 











“Junior” Watch. 


Latest Thin- Model. 
THE “Junior” Watch is a dupli- 


cate in size and appearance of 
any of the fashionable, thin-model 
watches now made for gentlemen. It 
has a slender, graceful case, in solid 
nickel, measuring but | 34 inches in 
diameter, and slips into the pocket 
easily and unobtrusively. The new 
“Junior” is a guaranteed timekeeper, 
its mechanism and adjustment pro- 
ducing exceptional close-timing. 


THE OFFER. 


The “Junior” Thin-Model Watch, 
until July 31st, given only to Com- 
Panion subscribers for one new 
subscription and 15 cents extra, 
postage and packing included. 
Price $2.00, post-paid. 


Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 

wo presidents of New England colleges, men 
| who have been eminently successful and 
| who have made themselves greatly beloved, 
| have recently decided to retire, and have helped 
| to choose their successors. Laurenus Clark 
| Seelye, president of Smith College, thus gives 
| place to Marion LeRoy Burton; and William 
Jewett Tucker, president of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, yields his high offiee to Ernest Fox Nichols. 
Portraits of the new presidents are printed on 
the first cover-page. 

Doctor Burton, of Smith, is said to be the 
youngest college president in the country. He 
|is not quite thirty-five years old, a Western 
man, graduate of Carleton College at Northfield, 
Minnesota, and studied at the Yale Theological 
School. At Carleton he won a difficult scholar- 
| ship three times, and at Yale another scholar- 
| ship calling for exceptional acquirements was 
| six times awarded him. Yet Doctor Burton— 
| whose Ph.D. degree is from Yale—gained dis- 

tinction as an athlete also, for he was the 
captain of the Divinity School baseball-team, 
| and is known as an expert swimmer and tennis- 
player. Before his career at New Haven ended, 
he was appointed to the chair of systematic 
theology, and in March, 1907, was called to the 
Church of the Pilgrims, at Brooklyn, in suc- 
cession to Doctor Storrs—a pastorate which 
any clergyman might covet, and one which 
Doctor Burton would probably have resigned 
for nothing less than the presidency of Smith. 

Doctor Nichols, the new president of Dart- 





|mouth, is also a Western man, a native of 


Leavenworth, Kansas. He received his early 
training at the Kansas Agricultural College, 
completed it at Cornell, which later gave him 
the degree of D.Sc., held a professorship for six 
years at Colgate, and in 1898 was called to the 
professorship of physics at Dartmouth, where 
he made his department one of the strongest in 
the college. After five years Doctor Nichols 
accepted the chair which he is now forsaking, 
that of experimental physics, at Columbia 
University, New York; but President Tucker, 
whom he is to succeed, recently declared that 
*‘Doctor Nichols belongs to our fellowship by 
the right of five years of brilliant service,’’ and 
that ‘‘he is much more closely one of us by his 
sympathies. ’’ ° 


| prageeenie in general, and possibly Boston 
in particular, will celebrate in 1920, per- 
haps by a great fair, the landing of the Pil- 
grims. The world’s fair idea has been urged 
with vigor and adroitness. Yet such an anni- 
versary can be commemorated in more than one 
way. Asan exponent of another way suggests, 
“Tf Boston can manage to set its municipal 
house in order and have a few years of honest 
and businesslike administration, it will furnish 
a show better worth going to see, and a truer 
honor to the Pilgrims, than anything which 
can be devised in the form of an ‘exposition.’ ’’ 


& 
bie appeal against injustice is an inalienable 
right. To question the decision of a court, 
which, happily, in this country is generally 
the outcome of enlightenment and conscientious- 
ness, is distinctly a different matter. A current 
instance in Connecticut is very much in point. 
For services and expenses in a certain case an 
attorney demanded twelve hundred and seventy- 
two dollars and forty-four cents. The judge 
cut that fee to two hundred and twenty dollars. 
Thereupon the lawyer appealed. Doubtless 
he will be occupied with vain regrets for some 
time to come. The Superior Court awarded 
him one hundred and fifty dollars. 
& 


rand Army veterans had hardly departed 

from a cemetery at New Haven, after 
decorating the graves of their comrades on 
Memorial day, when an invading army of 
squirrels appeared and attacked the flags that 
had been put up as markers. Driven away, 
they soon returned, and within a week the 
flags were reduced to shreds. It was no new 
experience for the old soldiers. For five years 
past the squirrels have destroyed their flags, 
carefully avoiding the red stripes, but pulling 
out the white threads, which they carried off 
to use for nest-building. Obviously they have 
found that the red is poisonous. It has been 
suggested that the white stripes also might be 
poisoned, to end the squirrels’ depredations. 
But ‘‘the bravest are the tenderest,’’ and the vet- 
erans know that the comrades they seek to honor 
would have felt no sympathy with such a war. 

& 

Fn gueeen weekly paper enters protest against 

the way in which the town where it is 
published—a town in Caledonia County, having 
a population of only about a thousand—takes 
care of tramps. ‘‘At present,’’ it says, “they 
get a loaf of bread and a can of salmon or a 
piece of cheese, and are directed to the lockup, 
where they find the door open to receive them. 
They build a fire, make themselves at home, 
and go whenever and wherever they like.’’ 
Apparently there is no wood-pile in the per- 
spective, no suggestion of anything resembling 
work, and not even a temporary loss of liberty. 


| Of course the gladsome tidings spread among 


the vagrants. Unless the editor’s protest is 
heeded, his town is likely soon to be known as 
the tramps’ paradise. What the inhabitants 
will find it when that has come to pass would 





have to be described by a very different phrase. 
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Bryant & Stratton 
Commercial School 
BOSTON 


Prepares young men and women to become 
successful Bookkeepers, Stenographers, 
Secretaries, or Commercial Teachers, with 
assurance of employment when qualified 











Call or send for information as to courses, 
terms, etc. Address, 


SECRETARY, Room 1, 
334 Boylston Street, Boston. 

















FROM THE FAMOUS 


Taylor’s 
Hat 
Store. 


Price, Here’s a Hat that 
post-paid can’t be beaten for 
comfort and conve- 


nience, Rollit, crush 
it, dent it. Always 
s ready for a journey 


or the piazza. Madeof fine quality 
fur felt, in black, fawn and steel. 
The same style Hat made of extra 
fine quality fur felt in black and 
light tan, price, post-paid, 
Satisfaction guaranteed or os ney $1.50 

refunded. Send size wanted to —_——— 
TAYLOR'S HAT STORE, 3 Hanover St., BOSTON, MASS. 

Established 1870. 
Under management of the same family nearly 40 years. 


Remit by Postal or Express Money-Order. 























unsurpassed. Good 
fishing excellent 









Best country on earth for Summer Outing 


Have a vacation this year that is a vacation 
lightful sea trip instead of hot, stuffy cars 
, voyage of a week. P i 
as . Sailings Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Saturdays for Halifax, Hawkes- 
bury and Charlottetown. 


A. W. PERRY, General Manager, 78 Commercial Wharf, Boston. 


OCEAN TRIPS. 


Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, 
Prince Edward Island or Newfoundland. 


Climate cool. Scenery 
board and rooms at low rates. Trout and Salmon 
a de 
one night on the ocean or 
lant Line Steamers give splendid service 


Our Booklets tell all about tt. Send for them. 















the day’s work easy and pleasant. Price 





9 accommo- 
Tower s Ventilated Elastic Penholder ist:*it:cir 
to your hand. Bends to ease pressure of the muscles, and prevents 
writers’and hookkeepers’ cranip. Eliminates perspiration: makes 

25c., five for 81.00. If 
our stationer cannot supply you, send us his address and 25 cents 
n silver or postage, and we'll send you Penholder post-paid. 


CUTTER-TOWER COMPANY, 184 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Dept. 2. 





WRITE WITH 
COMFORT. 





Enclosed find 25c. for 
VENTILATED ELASTIC PENHOLDER 
Name 
Address 


Stationer’s Name 

















The 


CA 


—could anything be fairer ? 


Ask your dealer for REACH Base 








and what it means to buyers of 


BASE BALL GOODS 


Reach Base Ball Goods are the best in the world—WE KNOW IT. 
Because of this supreme quality Reach Goods are backed by the 
broadest, most comprehensive and liberal of guarantees—Here it is 


The Reach Trade Mark guarantees satisfaction and perfect goods. 
Every article we sell (except Base Balls and Bats costing less than 
$1.00 retail) will be replaced, without cost, if any defect appears. 


have them, we will supply you direct on receipt of price. 
Reach Official Base Ball Guide for 1999—now ready. 10 cents at dealer’s 
or by mail. The Reach Base Bail Catalogue for 1909—The finest base 
ball catalogue ever published—over 200 colored illustrations. FREE. 


A. J. REACH CoO.., 1703 TULIP ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Guarantee 


Ball Goods. If he does not 
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Just to make the bargain an extra good one, we pack this beautiful thin glass 
You have to buy coffee quite frequently, and by 
using ‘.Si/ver Quarter,’ you get the best of money value in the coffee and keep 


tumbler in every can of coffee 


yourself supplied with beautiful tumblers free. FREE 
If your dealer hasn't “SILVER QUARTER” COFFEE, refer him to mm 
SWAIN, EARLE & COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. Can. 





Some people have lots of money 

and some have little, but there are 

places in life where the two meet and 

one is no better than the other. For 

instance, the man with a quarter can 

buy just as satisfactory coffee as the 
millionaire can buy. 


“Silver Quarter”’ 
COFFEE 


A delicious blend of high-grade cof- 
fees fit for any breakfast-table in the 
land. If you don’t believe that splendid 
coffee can be sold for this price, just call 
on your grocer and put up 


25 Cents 


fora can of ‘“Si/ver Quarter’’ 
and try it. 











A hike ew 
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SAE PZ 


EXTRACTS 


Full measure 
full strength 
Vakhe no substitute. 


EXTRACT COMPANY 
€Md, Massa Portland, Me. 


BAKER 


' V7, 








Use but B E \ 
HALF | 
as much as 


of any 
other extracts 
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The 
“MINUTE” Idea. 


Queer name for a dessert preparation, isn’t it? Ever stop to think 
what it means? We stopped and thought a good many times before we 
adopted it as the name of our three dessert preparations. That was fifteen 
years ago. We have had no reason to regret the choice. 













We have made “ Minute” a household word — have made it stand for the three purest, 
highest grade, most convenient to use and most satisfactory dessert articles on the market, 
one of which is our famous 


MINUTE 
ELATINE 


(PLAIN) MINUTE 


WHY IT IS SO UNIVERSALLY USED. ?7’e@™ 


‘% 
First. Because Minute Gelatine (Plain) desserts are so delicious, wholesome, easily 
digested, can be prepared so quickly and in such variety. The Minute Cook Book (sent 
free) contains 35 tested receipts for its use with fruits, etc. Like the famous Minuteman it 
is ‘‘Always Ready”’ for immediate action. 


Second. Minute Gelatine (Plain) comes measured ready for use. Most — 
“Always directions say ‘‘take % package’’ with certain amounts of other ingredients, ~ 
Ready” leaving you to guess really at the amount, for no one can be sure of pouring GELATINE 

out half a package, and because of this uncertainty your dessert may or may See 
not be a success. 


Minute Gelatine (Plain) is definite. It is put up in envelopes, four in each 


package, and each envelope contains exactly and always the amount necessary wMINU7, 
to make one pint of dessert. A whole package makes ¥% gallon (or four desserts i = Wie 

























































Sy 
of one pint each), and there’s no guesswork about it. 
It sells for 13 cents per package. 
y Third. Minute Gelatine is a ready seller. It takes none of the grocer’stime. There CEL aTINe 
g is no argument necessary. It’s a standard article and is asked for. Some ask FLAVORED 


for it by name, others ask for the Gelatine with the Minuteman on 
the package. It’s allthe same. You’ll get it either way. 


To prepare—dissolve contents of one envelope in boiling water 
or milk, add sugar, fruit or flavor, cool and serve. 














e *. is made from the same pure gelatine as our Minute Gelatine Plain described 
Minute Gelatine Flavored above, but we add sugar, pure fruit flavors, etc., so that all you have to do is 

to dissolve the 1o-cent package in a pint of boiling water and set to cool. It 
comes in strawberry, raspberry, chocolate, pistachio, wild cherry, lemon, orange. 


If your dealer does not seem familiar with the Minute Gelatines, tell him they are made by the Minute Tapioca people. 
There’s no reason why he should not supply you. Minute Cook Book Free. 


MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY, Orange, Massachusetts. 


































